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That Dear Affection! 


IVE me not a great mansion peopled by many voices, babbling 

thru the sacred hours; served by an army of retainers conspir- 
ing to deprive me of even one moment of peace and quiet; built on 
worry, and doubt, and lavish expenditure! 


Give me not a place so hollow and empty and gaunt of all the 
real riches, however embellished it shall be by the fine trappings of 
art and architecture, that it is a heaviness to turn my footsteps 
towards it! 


Give me not a place that I hold at the suffrance of another, for I 
will not be content to live in another man’s house no matter how 
much rent I pay, nor how exclusive it may seem to do so. I will not 
go into partnership with any other man on the roof that shelters my 
brood, nor will I allow any man to tell my loved ones when to go! 


Give me rather a house which has mirth and gayety in its lighter 
hours; contentment and quiet aplenty when they are so sorely needed 
'o feed my soul and clothe my spirit. A house which has responded 
to my every mood and in the staunch weathering of every storm, 
cvery crisis, every struggle earned at last that rare place in my heart, 
‘hat dear affection, which will cause me to think of it only in the 
most sacred thought possible—home !—Editor. 
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Making holiday wreaths and garlands is o 
pleasant occupation, An article on this sub- 
ject by Hazel Hankinson will appear in the 





December issue. 
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: : “ *“Who.... loves his home 
Peace Resides Within And tors am hfe wth quiet eyes, 
im will’ I follow through the storm; 

Garden Walls And at his peornh-fire lout me warm.” j ® 


—Frances Shaw 
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First Steps in Owning Your Home 


HARRY J. CREVISTON 


HAT home ownership is not a 
myth, nor only a dream, to 
right thinking people is 

proved by the fact that in 1920, 
456 families out of every 1,000 in 
the United States owned the homes in which they lived, and 
the proportion has undoubtedly increased since then. This 
does not infer that the homes were clear of indebtedness, but 
it does mean that the money they would ordinarily pay out for 
rent is at least purchasing more than a temporary shelter and 
will some day belong to them. The first step in owning a home 
is a decision to own it. Once the family has decided that we will 
own our home, and made that decision a definite determina- 
tion, they are then well started on the way and most of them 
can do it. Many people will say, “But we cannot scrape up the 
first payment.” True perhaps—it cannot be done overnight— 
but careful thought and planning, looking ahead over a span of 
years, will show the way. Home ownership does not generally 
come from “scraping up” the first payment, but instead it 
comes by planning how to accumulate that first payment, then 
accumulating it systematically and carrying on the same 
program to finally pay for it in full. 

I know a man, an office manager, who frankly confesses that 
in eight and one-half years he has paid out $4,479 for rent. He 
lives well, on one of the good streets in a city, drives a car, and 
does not deny himself the more usual luxuries of life altho he is 
not particularly extravagant. Think, tho, what it could have 
meant to him to have reduced his rent only $10 per month in 
a less pretentious neighborhood during those eight and one- 
half years and still not have endangered the welfare of his 
family—a side street or a little less convenient to the main 
traveled highways could have saved that $10 each month and 
it would have accumulated $1,065.25, figuring at only four 
percent compound interest. He would have a very substantial 


How to Overcome the First 
Payment Bugaboo by Saving 


sum today for a first payment op 
a home. Better yet he could have 
made that first payment severa) 
years ago and applied his rent since 
then so that by now he would have 
a considerable equity. Compare this with the experience of a 
printer who, on a salary of less than $100 per month and a 
family of five, bought a $450 lot by making a $50 down-pay- 
ment and contracted for semi-annual payments of $66.66. He 
built a small two-room house, with half-story upstairs tin- 
finished, on the rear of the lot, planning to apply his rent money 
in payment for the lumber and labor. When this was all clear 
he turned the small house around on the lot, added another 
larger room as an “L” and finished the upstairs, thus having a 
comfortable six-room cottage—this move was financed thru a 
building and loan association. His family was growing and 
requiring larger quarters, so in a few years, when his loan was 
sufficiently reduced, he was again able to go to the association 
for financement on a ten-room house on the front end of the 
lot. Shortly afterward by selling the cottage and part of the 
lot, then applying the proceeds against his account he reduced 
his payments on the ten-room house to less than $15 per month, 
certainly a rent bargain for such quarters and at the same time 
eventually acquiring title for himself. Today he has a property 
valued at something over $6,000, has raised five children in a 
— home, and has never earned more than $100 per 
month. 

The better way to go about owning a home today is first of 
all to calculate how much will be necessary to make the first 
payment on comfortable quarters, sufficient to care for the 
needs of the family during the first few years—for a beginning 
it may not be as large or pretentious as the house you have 
rented, but it is building a foundation for your ideal home in the 
future. Having estimated the necessary amount the next step 
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is to figure actual living expenses in the meantime, reducing 
them to a minimum by eliminating all non-essentials, and thus 
ascertain just how much could be saved regularly toward that 
first payment. From this you can calculate the date on which 
that first payment will be ready. Set that date as a goal, then 
every time you make an expenditure for a non-essential you 
will realize that you are deliberately postponing that date. 
The surest way to accomplish the results desired is to have a 
budget and spend systematically. 


MAxY volumes have been written about budgeting home 
expenses and many budgets have been suggested, but 
not one of them can be applied to very many specific cases. 
Your budget depends entirely upon you. You could hardly expect 
to take another man’s program and make it apply for yourself. 
You may have different responsibilities, different modes of liv- 
ing, different characteristics or habits, and different environ- 
ments. His plan may serve as a guide in making yours, but you 
must apply it to your own specific case. Perhaps the accom- 
panying table will assist you in making your estimates. After 
a budget is made, a daily record of spendings should be kept, 
so that every item will be watched to keep it within its limit. 
Borrowing from one item to take care of another is only fooling 
one’s self. All successful business is operated on the budget 
plan of apportioning expenditures—why not the home, which is 
the greatest of all business ventures? When you have decided, 
in your budget, just what definite amount you are going to set 
aside each month toward your home payment, then you should 
put that sum away the first thing every pay day before you 
pay the grocery bill or anything else. 

To the frugal man home ownership should never seem an 
impossibility, because it depends only upon applying the prin- 
ciples of real thrift. Many people have a mistaken idea of 
what thrift really means. They think of thrift in miserly 
thoughts of “penny-pinching” so naturally they shun it. It 
should never be considered as a denial of all the pleasures of 
life—instead the word thrift should be taken to mean “care in 
spending,” “making each dollar do its full duty,” “planning 
the outgo of our income so that all of our obligations (including 
savings) are properly provided for.”’ Thrift is not some unusual 
characteristic and does not require any exceptional ability—it 
















Not a palace, but a real home, 20 feer 
by 20 feet of happiness recently com- 
pleted at a cost of $1738 (including e 
$800 for lot). Two blocks from car- 
dine, twenty minutes from downtown 
in a city of 150.000 


A start towards a home. This is the 
first unit of a larger house; in a few 
years a living room will be built 
across the front making a cozy four- 
Later perhaps an up- 
stairs may be added 


room cottage. 
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A only a matter of applying common sense to our financia! 
airs. 

Someone has given us the quotation, “The first rung in the 
ladder of success is saving”—and it is the first step toward 
owning that home. If you have any ambition toward owning 
your home, then there is the place to start; sharpen your penc:} 
and sit down to do some real thinking and figuring. Plan 
definite system for saving and put it to work. Do not expect 
to accomplish your aim in a few weeks or months, and do not 
calculate that you have to do the saving in a big way. Saving 
money is a habit, a habit that will grow—start in a small way 
if necessary, then gradually you will discover ways and means 
for enlarging your program. 

Some folks take exception to advice about saving and espe- 
cially when that advice is based on cutting out some of the 
foolish expenditures, yet common sense will tell anyone that it 
is the most logical place to begin. The man who calls attention 
to what can be saved by reducing our cigar outlay or candies 
does not necessarily mean to discontinue them altogether, even 
tho by so doing we would be better off both physically and 
financially. He generally suggests that we discontinue only one 
or two ten-centers a day, which certainly could be no great 
privation, and which could within a lifetime mean a comfort- 
able home of our own, especially if we carried the same prin- 
ciple to some of our other unnecessary expenditures. One thing 
is sure, every large fortune that ever was amassed was the 
result of someone, somewhere having started to save in a smal) 
way and we need only turn to the biographies of some of our 
wealthiest men of this generation to learn that they themselves 
in the beginning carefully weighed every expenditure. 

Certainly home ownership is an ideal which should come to 
every family man some time, and certainly it is an ideal wel) 
worth some denial to accomplish. Take the case of the cashier, 
whose progress is pictured in the accompanying photographs 
That first $200 required planning and denial, but think what 
he had in a few short years by simply carrying on the same 
program which gave him his start. 


ODAY he has a sufficient accumulation to know that when 
the infirmities of age creep upon him, he will be prepared to 
live in comfort and happiness. The young couple who have 
started out in the small quarters are laying the foundation 
for another story of real accomplishment. With a 
meager start they are building solidly for the 
future and will some day undoubtedly have 
a beautiful home of which they can wel} 
feel proud. A small beginning backed 
by a firm purpose means a big end- 
ing—an idle dream of a big begin- 
ning or no start means getting 
nowhere. 
Louis F. Swift once made 
the statement that the av- 
erage American does not 
save successfully until he 
makes an obligation to 
save. Your goal of a home 
can be made an obliga 
tion if you will consider it 
as such and not touch that 
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accumulation for anything else. Some individuals may need 
something even more definite as an obligation. In such cases 
you poe purchase short term bonds on partial payment or 
even start buying a lot for a very small first payment and low 
monthly installments. The lot plan is not recommended 
because it involves the payment of interest on the unpaid 
portion and the taxes each year, and then may not increase in 
value nor prove to be the building site you would prefer. Most 
people will be better off in the long run to accumulate the fund 
in a safe bank, or by investing in interest-bearing securities, 
which can be converted into cash when you are ready for ‘t. 
One reason why many people have not started buying a home 
is because they have not taken the trouble actually to investi- 
gate and they fear that it will cost too much. Still there are 
opportunities in many localities to buy a very comfortable 
home on monthly payments even less than they are paying for 
rent. Of course the first payment must be 
accumulated, still it is within the reach of 
most families if they are farsighted enough 
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It is surprising to notice how quickly a considerable sum of 
money will accumulate from only small deposits if those 
deposits are made regularly. 

You can accumulate your first payment at only four percent 
compound interest— 


You Can Have In 
By Saving 1 2 8 5 10 
Per Month year years years years years 


a $123.62 $252.19 $377.52 $ 652.32 $1,443.12 
15........ 185.43 378.29 566.28 978.48 2,164.68 
20........ 247.24 504.38 755.04 1,304.64 2,886.24 
25........ 309.05 630.48 943.80 1,630.80 3,607.80 


[Editor’s Note: This is one in a series of articles on financing 
the home. Others will appear in early issues of this magazine.} 


to look ahead and do some economizing. 
There are many ways of financement after 
that first payment is gathered together or a 
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lot is paid for. The method used most exten- 
sively is the building and loan association. 
Some of the life insurance companies have 
ways by which they can help in purchasing 
a home. One fellow, who had paid for a lot, 
found a lumber company which offered to 
take a second mortgage on the property as 
a guarantee for the value of the lumber to 
build a house—a first mortgage provided 
funds for paying the labor, then it became 
a matter of paying off the two mortgages. t 

The man with a good reputation back of ‘ 
him can generally find a possible way if he 
will make the first step. If owning your 
home has seemed a myth or an impossibility 
to you, then get busy and investigate—you 
will probably be surprised how possible it is 
if you will but do your part. Someone has 
said that financial success consists of man- 
aging our affairs so that the value of our 
possessions is constantly increased. That 
being the case, then we are certainly making 
rapid progress toward success when the 
money being paid out for rent is converted 
into payments on a home of our very own. 




































































(Above) The first home— 
a $200 down payment and 
monthly installments of $20 
built this comfortable cottage 
for a man of average salary 
(a cashier for a pubhe 
utility corporation). The 
original value was estimated 

at $2000 


(Left) Sixteen years later 
the owner of the above home 
moved into this attractive 
bungalow which he sold 
within two years for $7500. 
Considerable of the work on 
both one was done by 
himself in his spare time 





A Garden 
Without a 
House 


OTTO M. BECKER 


“We Loved the Lot So 
Much and Visited It So 
Often That We Decided 
to Make Our Garden 
There” 
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In the sunken garden. Steps lead from here to the middle terrace 


HOUSE without a garden is pathetic, albeit common 

enough. A garden without a house, however, is perhaps 

a trifle unusual, especially when it is, as in the case of 
our Riverside garden, more than two miles from home. The 
distance from home, however, is not just the hardship that 
other garden enthusiasts might suppose, seeing that we have 
a car and have the home also in a garden setting that some 
friends are kind enough to think rather attractive. 

The editor asked me to tell, among other things, how we 
came to make a garden so far from the house. That story goes 
back several years, to the time when we first got a car and 
drove about the neighboring towns and country. In our drives 
we came upon a place overlooking the river, where a 
large house had stood. The foundation stones were 


still piled promiscuously in what had been the base- moe 


ment or cellar. From the road skirting the river the 
acre or so stretched back on a level far enough to 
afford a place for a house and lawn, and then dipped 
sharply to another level at the rear. The lot, as well 
as the surrounding lots, was well wooded in parts. } 

For three or four years we loved the place, and . 
visited it frequently. When we learned that the 
millionaire owner of the adjoining prqperty owned 
this also, and had bought the place and pulled down 
the house because he did not like the looks of it, we 
realized that our love for it would remain the love of 
strangers, and that even if we possessed the probable 
price we could not hope to have the owner part with it. 

But the millionaire owner went East to live; and 
one day when we happened to mention to a friendly 





A vista down the middle terrace as seen from the street 
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real estate agent our liking for the spot, he surprised us by 
asking why we did not buy it. The upshot was that after he 
had “sold” us to the owner, she sold us the lot at a price we 
could manage, and we took possession with hearts full of joyful 
anticipations. 

From that time forward the new owner spent all his spare 
moments in developing the place, as he called it. Besides the 
trees, there were some shrubs, and the remains of a driveway; 
but so far as could be seen, there had never been any attempt 
to develop the place. There was plenty to be done; but the 
new owners did not feel that they could spend money for the 
development of the grounds or even for plants and shrubs. 

























One of half a dozen water basins or 
little pools before the water reaches 
the “‘lake”’ 


Unfortunately, too, within 4 
few months after coming into pos- 
session of the place the new master 
was obliged to give up entirely his 
professional work and ordered to 
spend as much time as possible out 
of doors. A period of discourage 
ment and partial adjustment, a0- 
other reading of Emerson’s delight- 
ful essay on Compensation, and it 
became evident that after all things 
are pretty well balanced in th 
world. The new owner set about 
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killing two birds with one stone (or rather, as it turned out, 
with a good many stones) by restoring himself to health by 
beautifying the new possession, making a truly garden out 
of it. 

Altho neither purpose has as yet been completely attained, 
the garden is far enough along in its development to afford 
pleasure not only to its owners, but to hundreds of visitors 
who pass thru and freely make use of it. The upper garden, 
where the house will some day stand, is as yet practically un- 
touched except for the shrub border that more or less shuts it 
out, or rather shuts it in, from the two roads—leaving, how- 
ever, plenty of places where the passerby can catch glimpses 
of the natural beauty within. The pool and watercourse still 
need finishing and sealing so as to hold water, and the water 
supply is yet to be conducted to the spring that is to bubble 
out thru a hole in a rock at a corner of the wildwood in the 
wild garden. But if other duties do not too much interfere, 
this will be done before the end of this season. In the mean- 
time the stony brook, from the spring to the pool just below 
the middle garden and at the foot of the limestone cliff of four 
or five feet in height, looks, a New England visitor said, just 
like a natural “dry” brook in the East, almost as interesting 
as if the half-dozen basins, one below the other, were filled 














Steps that look as if nature made them lead into the wildwood below 







































with water as they are eventually to be. 

Here, close-by the spring and at the 
edge of the wildwood, is an outdoor 
fireplace with a tripod of branches, 
where we often gipsy for an afternoon 
or evening, usually with some friends, 
cooking a meal and eating it in the open. 
From here we can look down to the pool 
with its little island, across the bridge, 
and thru an opening in the shrubbery at 
the other side can catch glimpses of the 
sunken garden beyond, and of the tea- 
house at the farther side. Past the fire- 
place meanders a sort of path, rather 
faint it is true, leading into a nook in the 
depths of the little wildwood where some 
day there is going to be a log cabin, to 
be used as the master’s study. 

The pool is not so small, as pools go, 
and the digging of it provided a good 
share of the filling required in terracing 
up the middle or long garden. This lies 
some two or three feet below the drive- 
way, which separates it from the upper 
garden, and affords a delightful vista 
from the side road. The irregular bowlder - 
wall retaining the driveway is fronted by 
iris, chiefly; while at the other side, fol- 


lowing the cliff overlooking the 
lower or water garden is a fringe of 
shrubbery fronted by iris, peonies, 
and lilies, with a mixture of other 
perennials. A baby ravine drops 
away sharply near the middle, into 
the water garden, its sides covered 
by sprawling roses, with an occa- 
sional shrub to give variety. At the 
far end of the vista one catches, 
again between intriguing shrubs, a 
glimpse of the sunken garden. 

Opposite the locus of the-house- 
that-is-to-be, semicircular steps lead 
down to the middle garden. These 
steps are built of bowlders, as are the 
retaining wall and two other steps— 
one in two stages leading from the 
upper garden to the sunken garden. 
On the landing half-way down will 
be a pergola and seats, giving a com- 
plete view of the sunken garden, 
which some visitors (Cont. on p. 50 
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The retreat looking towards the pools 
and brook. Here complete seclusion is 
afforded, yet one can see down several 

vistas of beauty 








“The Underground Six” . 


ORA SMITH 
Keeping Up With the Times in the Vegetable Garden Kingdom 


O, this is not referring to an en- 

tirely new “make,”’ but merely 

a remodeling of our old reliable 
standard sure croppers, the root crops. 
Every one of these six underground 
growers — radishes, beets, carrots, 
turnips, parsnips and salsify should 
have a place in your backyard garden, 
without any exception as to its size. 
A garden without its nuggets of golden 
red and white appetizers is as incom- 
plete as the hull of a superdread- 
naught. Let me enumerate a few of 
their qualities which are unequalled 
by any other group which inhabits 
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the garden. If a vote were taken of all garden lovers as to the 
first quality mest vegetables should possess, I’m sure it would 
be unanimous for earliness. Our earliest varieties of radishes 
will mature in twenty days from seed, a record which gives it, 
unmistakably, first 
honors. Such varieties 
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(Above) Variation in length in varieties of carrots, ranking in 

earliness from right to left: Oxheart, Chantenay, Long Orange. 

(Left) Two types of turnips which can be grown in either 
spring or fall 


radishes every month in the year by succession plantings and 
the correct use of varieties. The small red and red with white 
tipped globe-shaped radishes reach edible size in a very short 
time, but also remain in that condition a very short time. So 
we plant several times beginning perhaps the latter part of 
March or April Ist. As soon as warm weather comes, about 
May 15th to June Ist, we switch over to the summer radishes 
which do not become pithy or hollow in the center during hot 
weather. White Strassburg and Chartier varieties are the best 
at this time of year. 


T any time after July 15th, the winter keepers should be 
sown. The Chinese Rose, Round Scarlet China, White 
Chinese and Half Long Black Spanish are of the very best, 
growing to immense size without pithiness, and keeping in the 
cellar in sand practically all winter without losing their flavor 
and moisture. 
Beets and carrots probably split honors for second place in 
popularity with the 
home gardener. Both 





as Earliest Scarlet 
Forcing, Early Scarlet 
Globe, French Break- 
fast, and Sparkler 
White Tip will mature 
before reaching the age 
of four weeks. Then, 
too, it can be said for 
radishes that they do 
not encroach upon any 
garden space that is 
needed for other crops, 
as they can be grown 
in the rows with other 
vegetables, where they 
serve a double pur- 
pose. They mark the 
rows so that cultiva- 
tion can begin before 
the longer growing 
plants come up, and 
when removed can be 
used on the table. It 
is a mistake to devote 
rows of any length 
wholly to radishes be- 
cause it is much better 
to make several small plantings so as to have radishes in edible 
condition thruout the spring, summer and winter. 

This is the second factor in its favor. It is possible to have 
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The New Century beet on the left, very sweet and tender. The old reliable 
Crosby's Egyptian is shown at the right 


of these should be 
grown for summer and 
fall use and winter stor- 
age. It is well to sow 
the seeds at the rate of 
several per inch and 
thinning can beresorted 
to if necessary. Often 
the thinnings of beets 
and turnips are used for 
greens. One inch deep 
is sufficient for the seed 
of the root crops. Do 
not become alarmed if 
the carrot does not push 
its head above ground 
for several days as it is 
a very slow germinator 
and will probably be the 
last one tocomeup. It 
so happens that the 
same variety of beet 1s 
one of the best for the 
early as well as for the 
late crop for storing. 
Crosby’s Egyptian and 
Detroit Dark Red are 
of the best. By far the best all round carrot, in my opinion, 18 
the Chantenay and it stores very well. If it is quality that 
you are seeking, do not miss sowing (Continued on page 4! 
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Getting Roses Ready for Winter 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK 


rT\HE rose is a universal 
favorite, and secet 
everyone grows them or 
intends to do so. When a 
group of rose enthusiasts get : : ' 
together, they are bound to get to talking about their special 
favorites, and almost invariably the perennial question comes 
up, “How do you protect your roses from winter damage?” 
After many years’ experience with winter protection of 
roses, I have reached the conclusion that the season previous 
to the winter decides the relative hardiness of roses. It is a 
well-known fact that a plant which is vigorous, and has well- 
ripened wood, is in a far better condition to stand the rigors of 
winter than those that have made a soft, sappy immature 
growth. This immature growth is particularly likely to become 
infected with mildew or the dreaded black spot. Black spot, if 
at all bad, will cause the leaves to fall prematurely, and then if 
4 warm spell comes along, growth recommences from buds that 
should not break into growth until the following spring. This 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most fruitful causes of winter losses. 
4 rose well summered is half- 
wintered, and should have a 


Some Practical Pointers That Will 
Help You Prepare for Jack Frost 


winters are very severe, you 
can peg down the canes and 
cover with soil. The hilling 
up of the soil should be done 
gradually, commencing the 
work at the time of the first hard frost and continuing until 
the soil has been hilled around the roots to the required depth. 
In most cases a mulch of three or four inches of straw or leaves 
will be sufficient. 

The method that I have found most satisfactory with hybrid 
teas in a climate where below-zero temperatures are a possi- 
bility every winter, is to get them well ripened before severe 
weather, and then peg down the shoots when not frozen. Do 
this very gradually so as not to break the branches. (The work 
should be done when the wood is not frozen.) 


AFTER this, I wait till the grouna freezes a little, then } 
cover them with soil, mounding over each plant. I let 
this freeze solidly when I mulch heavily with strawy material. 
The idea is to let the onal Se: and stay —_ until the 
ollowing spring. Strong growers 
like Teplitz do finely if mulched 





balanced ration just as much as 
livestock. 

Roses that are hardy in your 
locality should be mulched with 
strawy manure, grass clippings. 
or even fallen leaves, — sure 
that there are no rose leaves 
among them, as soon as the 
ground freezes solidly. Pick up 
all rose leaves around their roots 
that may be infected with black 
spot spores and burn them; 
otherwise they will infect the new 
foliage the following spring. If 
you have a very bad attack of 
black spot among your tender 
roses, remove all leaves that show 
the least trace of it, just before 
protecting them, and spray them 
thoroly with a solution of formal- 
dehyde, in the proportion of two 
teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water. 

If you have some of your hardy 
roses infected, after they are 
perfectly dormant, you can make 
the mixture twice as strong with 


Blow, wind, blow! 


Your cold breath 





NOVEMBER WIND 


Norman Rinard 


I like to hear you whistle thru the trees 
And around the corners. 


Strikes the blood to my cheeks, 


And sings a rare song into my ears 


You bring messages from God, 
And the birds hear, and understand: 
But, men—they are too busy. 


well, wrapped with excelsior or 
straw, completing the operation 
by covering this with burlap. 
The more tender Baby Ram- 
blers, Pernetianas, Climbing Hy- 
brid Teas, Bourbons and Benn, 
and the hardier teas winter finely 
by using this method. Some very 
tender varieties that are generally 
supposed to be impossible to grow 
so far north, winter well with me 
when they are planted in a shel- 
tered southeastern exposure, by 
using a somewhat different meth- 
od. They are grown as individual 
specimens. In late fall they are 
pegged down, and covered with 
soil, which is then allowed to 
freeze in a perfect mound. They 
are then mulched very heavil 
with straw, both on the moun 
and also for a couple of feet 
around it. With this eastern ex- 
posure I can keep the frost in 
until mid-spring, when I remove 
the straw and the frost comes out 








satisfactory results, spraying the 
ground around the bushes at the 
same time. All hardy roses that 
have long, whiplike shoots, and are at all exposed to winds, 
should be tied securely to strong stakes, or when they are 
frozen and rub against one another, they are bound to suffer 
injury and are blamed as tender, when a little care in staking 
them would have prevented it. 

Climbing roses that are usually hardy, but occasionally kill 
back badly in your locality, should have special protection 
when a wet, late fall, without frost, has encouraged a late 
growth that has not ripened properly. 


HIS is best done by taking them off their trellises and 
' laying them down on the ground, holding them in place 
with sod, old bricks, stones, or anything else that will answer 
the purpose, covering with leaves or strawy material as soon 
as the ground freezes. Select a mild day to do this. so you will 
dot injure the canes when laying them down. If it is impossible 
‘o do this, wrapping them with straw and then with burlap is 
usually very successful. Roses that are trained against a house, 
on the southern or western exposure are very likely to sustain 
winter injury, as the bright sunshine on the frozen wood thaws 
it and it freezes nightly. A southeastern exposure is the most 
suitable location for.semi-hardy roses, as they are less exposed 
‘0 strong winds and warm sunshine. Trellises are now procur- 
able on the market, and also made at home, which are hinged 
or arranged so that the whole trellis may be easily taken down 
without disturbing the shoots. 
If hybrid perpetuals need more than just a mulch in your 
district, bank with earth to a height of a foot or more, and 
iter the ground freezes, add a mulch. If you live where the 
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Amateurs often lose many roses 
by giving the protection too 
early in the season and by prun- 
ing the bushes in late fall. Pruning roses in the fall makes 
openings which give the frost access to the roots and thus 
many choice roses are winter-killed. 

A few days longer being covered up does no injury to the 
roses in the spring, and a great many roses that wintered 
perfectly have died in the early spring because they were un- 
covered too soon. Select a dull day if possible to uncover 
them, as the sudden exposure to bright sunshine is very hard 
on them, particularly the Pernetianas, causing a drying of the 
wood, and the dying back so commonly complained of. If it 
continues dry and sunny when you wish to uncover them, shad- 
ing the wood with light burlap for a few days seems to help 
them wonderfully, particularly if there should be raw east 
winds. This should be removed in the evening if not windy. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Wedrick, the author of this article, 
lives in Ontario, Canada, and it might appear that such instruc 
tions would thus be unnecessary for sections farther south. It 
should be remembered, however, that the heavy snows of the 
north afford added protection so the information which Mr. 
Wedrick gives is applicable to all parts of the country where 
protection is needed. In selecting hardy varieties for your 
section of the country it is well to consult with your local 
nurseryman or write direct to any reliable dealer for suggested 
lists. “The American Rose Annual” by J. Horace McFarland 
also gives a world of information on what roses are best 
adapted to the various localities. This annual may be 
ordered thru our book department for $3.00 or will be 
delivered free to all members of the American Rose Society 
(membership $3.). 
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Walt Whitman “the good grey poet”, in his later days 


NE takes the Camden ferry at the foot of Chestnut Street, 
in Philadelphia. It is in the midst of summer, late in the 
afternoon. It is that telltale hour when Fatigue lays its 

heavy hand on the worker; when energy ebbs and the parched 
and fevered senses turn to thoughts of peace and quiet and 
cooling breezes. But the heat still blisters and strong odors 
hang in the murky stillness of the air. There is a ceaseless din 
and roar and shout, as if all the hideous devils of the pavements 
were met in unholy ceremonial over your battered nerves. 
Motors fill the air with fumes, and dripping thousands crowd 
into the ferry with the haunting expression of helpless despair 
in their drawn faces. 

They hang in their places like drooping flags chained to a 
mast—motionless, whipped out, spent. Negroes, laborers, 
workmen in sodden clothes clinging to the grime of their labor, 
shop-workers, office help, car-men—toiling by day in the City 
of Brotherly Love and creeping off by night to the humble 
houses of Camden for the welcome rest their weary bodies may 
wrest before another sun summons them to their tasks again. 

They are the limestone and the phosphates of our national 
soil; each season a new outcropping works its way to the surface 
and sweetens and fertilizes. But, again, they are the children 
of despair, the numb and inarticulate foundlings of hope. I 
was sorry and I was glad. I felt the great, rolling sweep of 
Whitman’s lines crowding in upon me when I saw them, 
mingled with them and sensed with them the sting of the day 
and the scant promise of the night. For these were the people 
Walt Whitman loved; to him, they stood for the greatness, the 
strength, the democracy of America. And among them he chose 
to live and die—with them in their din and*heat and squalor— 
Walt Whitman, a seer! 

Mickle Street is but a five minutes’ leisurely walk from the 
ferry in Camden, New Jersey. It isn’t a secluded spot suggestive 
of the beauty and quiet we so commonly associate with poets. 
There is here none of the majestic peace and beauty we find on 
Brattle Street, in old Cambridge, where lived both Longfellow 
and Lowell. It isn’t even served with the ordinary attractive- 


Whitman’s home at 330 Mickle Street, Camden, New Jer 
where he died - ome 
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Homes of Famous 
Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


XXXV—The Home of Walt Whitman, 
“The Good Grey Poet” at Camden 


ness we find in the ordinary residential streets of our cities, 

Mickle Street is a typical ‘‘back alley” so far as one finds in 
it the atmosphere we expect to find. There are no front yards or 
lawns; the houses—small, narrow, squat—stubbornly hug the 
sidewalks. They are dull and melancholy houses, somber in 
their leaden gray. The sidewalks are full of dirt and missing 
bricks and here and there a tree struggles hopelessly for life, 

Back across the alley to the rear are the switch yards, where 
stubby locomotives puff up and down the live-long day. Even 
the benediction of twilight brings no ransom for them. The 
rough cobblestone pavement in the street groans and shrieks 
and rattles to every passerby, and the curb smolders under its 
garbage and refuse. Dirty, dark-skinned, vigorous children 
swarm all over it like pent-up larvae struggling in their cells, 

Number 330, a tiny, low-roofed, two-story house, was the 
home of Walt Whitman for the last eight years of his life. He 
had lived for slightly more than ten years in another part of 
Camden with his brother before moving to Mickle Street. It 
has, within the last year or two, been purchased by the City 
of Camden and set aside as a permanent memorial to the seer 
and poet. 

I entered the tiny door, wondering how a man of Whitman’s 
size and bulk ever could find it adequate for his use; how a man 
of his enormous sweep could ever be comfortable in such narrow 
confines as this tiny cottage afforded. 

The hallway is pinched in size. You enter, on the left, a tiny 
parlor, devoid of furniture, save for a case or two lining the 
walls and full of relics. A very small fireplace, which seems 
pinched and starved like the Victorian age to which it belonged, 
is opposite the door. Two windows face the street. There is 
nothing here at all suggestive of the man or his work. Things 
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Walt Whitman’s birthplace at West Hills, Long Island, as it looks today 


are small, cramped, narrow. Whitman was anything but this. 
But here we are wrong. We err when we seek to read him in 
atmosphere, in architecture, in material surroundings. These 
are incidental, illusionary, fleeting. He came to Camden not for 
the landscape or the view; no sparkling shore, or whispering 
wind in the swaying trees, no greensward of meadow or hill 
made him happy and contented in Camden. It was the folks— 
the folks in this back alley who were unspoiled. simple, frank 
and sincere. And they are still there—their type—all about. 


N a weary day in the midst of the Civil War, Abraham 
Lincoln arose from the Cabinet table and walked to a 
window. He chanced to see a great hulk of a man, dressed in 
workingman’s clothes, swinging leisurely up the street. There 
was that in Walt Whitman which arrested the attention. 
Lincoln saw him and was conscious at once of his power. He 
turned and said to those about him, “T’here goes a man!’’ 
There goes a man! It would seem that such should be the 
customary comment whenever a member of the genus homo 
went abroad, but, alas, how few out of 
all the millions are, indeed, men! Learned 
students of the whole realm of human 
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4 
poet of form; in fact, he is not a poet at all in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term. He is a true poet, a herald of the whole 
cosmos, a singer of the universe. It is his acceptance of the 
universe and every part of it; his glorification of even the details 
we often shrink from; his great, majestic sweep and breadth of 
vision—that feeds and startles the mind. 

One cannot sincerely read the man, or dip into him any- 
where, without striking flint that almost amazes one in the 
boundless realms of thought it opens up. Sometimes, only a 
line or two about America, sweeps into the vision every nook 
and cranny of this broad land. His words, seemingly arranged 
without thought or order, often are like flashes of lightning. 
They are not the thunderbolts that Emerson shot, but the 
sympathetic illumination of the whole landscape as comes 
from the gentle heat lightning on a summer’s evening. 

His is essentially the voice of maturity—strong, virile, throb- 
bing maturity. There is nothing of the beardless youth groping 
for life and merely skimming off the frosting. Whitman was not 
a distiller of life, he brewed a beverage as raw and strong as 
life itself. His manhood is hairy-chested 
and his womanhood was a far glimpse'into 
the future. 





activity spend a lifetime trying to find 
even twenty men in all recorded history 
who have by thought or deed really 
earned the proud title. 

“What think ye of Whitman?” asked 


women, 


All seems beautiful to me, 
I can repeat over to men and 
You have done such 


good to me I would do the same 


He was a writer with a deadly purpose 
—and a staunch, eternal faith in his own 
ability to fulfil that purpose. He sought 
to catch and interpret the virility of 
Democracy, perhaps to lead it to his own 


sturdy old John Burroughs of every poet to you, goal. And he had the true poet’s vast 
crossing his path. Tell me what you think I ae recruit for myself and you sympathy for those who struggle and 


of Whitman, says Burroughs, and I'll 
tell you what kind of a poet you are— 


go. 
I will scatter myself among men 


contend, mute and helpless, in the grim 


d lan. arena of life. He wanted to help, to give 
what measure of fame will be yours! I will peany 4 ge A and himself and his bubbling, exhilarating 
Then Burroughs hastens to add that roughness among them. faith to all. 

Whitman is the one real poet produced in —Song of the Open Road. Whitman’s songs were not of subjects 


the whole Christian era. 
This is, perhaps, a salty morsel for the 





or people unfamiliar to him. He was 
born on Long Island, within sound of the 








average person of literary turn to enjoy. 
Indeed, a great many people are bored to 
drowsiness by his queer lines. They find no beauty, no form, 
Scant substance, in his unorthodox scribblings. Instead of 
poems, they find only the record of thinking out loud, of jot- 
tings, of meaningless gropings. 

The strength of Whitman lies in the fact that he is unortho- 


dox and unhampered by the usual literary fetters. He is not a 





tides, and spent several years as a boy 

on the farm. The mysteries of nature, no 
doubt kindled by the eternal mystery of the sea, early filled his 
life with the habit of reflection and introspection. He drank so 
deeply of the woods, the fields, the stars, the sea, that in later 
life he evidenced no desire or interest to live where they were 
near. “I know them,” he would say, “I know them completely. 
Your man of the woods and fields must (Continued on page 38 
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y, grade-line to the level of the porch, altho at the rear of the house . 
Y the land slopes sufficiently to require three steps from the ground 
to the kitchen floor level. la: 
Rustic furniture adorns the front porch, but it is not the un- “ 
comfortable kind. Indeed, the spirit of California seems to be t - 
make everything as comfortable as possible. At either side above be 
y the porch step there are potted plants, and low shrubs are grow- be 
y ing in the earth at the edge of the porch. There is no railing ai 
Y The two brick piers that support the porch roof are made to pe 
PZ form backgrounds for fan-shaped trellises that in turn support i 
y climbing roses. On the left is a pink Papa Gauntier, and on the ne 
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y vest wind off the ocean in the daytime, and the nights are chilled ; \ 
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entrance was the first detail of this 
charming place that struck us so favorably, 
altho the house itself and its setting are 
equally as delightful as their nomer. 

The charmingly designed house is a 
typical California bungalow—the true 
type. It is not one of those mongrel 
monstrosities so often labeled the style 
by a thoughtless realtor. This excellent 
example of comfortable, informal, and at 
the same time artistic, architecture has a 
low pitch to the roof, spreads out over con- 
siderable ground, has many and large 
windows, and siding wide, rough, and 
stained a natural wood brown. The 
shingles on the roof are variegated in 
color, and the eaves are wide, being 
“braced” with ornamental wooden brack- 
ets that are painted white. The cement. 
platform of the front porch is large, and 
the covered portion is low-roofed and 
shadowy. There is but one step from the 
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(Above) The grandfather of the garden—the 
pepper tree—has a majestic droop. (Right) 
The north path to Gloridzle takes one past a 
violet bed, around a blackberry vine and thru 
cream white lilies 
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spparently to have it filled with built-in appliances. This is true for 
perhaps three reasons: first, because almost every house in California 
is of comparatively recent construction, which makes the incorporation 
f new ideas possible; and second, the main idea of California home- 
guilders being comfort, they are quick to adopt those conveniences 
vhich help them to achieve it; and third, contractors realize that the 
house which offers built-in furniture to the newly arrived resident who 
has just sold his household goods east of the Rockies will have addi- 
‘ional attraction 

On the right of the living room are the sleeping quarters of the bungalow, 
ionsisting of two bedrooms with a bath between. Each room has a good 
sloset. The rear bedroom, used for guests, has a wing in which there is 
located a private dressing room and adjoining lavatory. 


TH dressing room is lined with wardrobes containing all manner of 
shelves, partitions, hanging spaces and the like. There is a wide bench 
ander the rear window. The jog on the outside of the house, resulting 
from this wing, breaks the otherwise flat expanse of that side and adds 
to the architectural interest. ; 

On the left of the living room are the dining room, kitchen, and rear 
porch or laundry. The opening between the living room and the dining 
room is made in the form of an arch. Thus the two rooms are separated, 
yet not so definitely as to prevent their being used as one room if there is 
an overflow of guests in the living room. An extra wide window in the east 
wall of the dining room admits the morning sun, while a triple window on 
the south lets in the sun’s warmth during the greater part of the day. 
This triple window is a marvelous sunning place for house plants, of which 
the mistresses of Gloridale, Miss Glorieux and Miss Dinedale, have some 
very excellent speci- 
mens. A _ convenient 
buffet built into the 
wall dominates the 
west side of the room. 

Gloridale’s kitchen is 
large and conveniently 
arranged. There is an 
extra amount of cup- 
board space, for on 
both sides of the double 
window over the sink, 
as well as beneath the 
jrainboards, there are 
nclosed shelves. The 
adjoining laundry is 
aquipped with tubs, 
and water and electric 
outlets suitable for 
laundering machinery. 
4 small platform con- 
aects with the outside 
joor from the laundry 
and three steps lead 
down to the back drive- 
way. The rear of the 
living room has an ex- 
ceptional arrangement 
n that (Cont. on p. 28 
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Above is shown the rear 
walk under the grape 
arbor and the Ketter 
home” of the cheerfui 
pup. At the left is 
pictured a vine-covered 
pergola over the entrance 
to the sunroom 


Two other views of Glors- 
dale are pictured below 
one showing a glimpse 
of the fuchsia tree and 
the other the pink Cecile 
Brunner rose which 
spreads over the roof of 
Gloridale 





Distinctive 
Face Brick 
Houses 


Dr. G. C. MARS 


“Nothing Adds So Much 

Distinction or Quality 

to a Community As a 
Beautiful House” 
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“THERE is no doubt at present a 
widespread feeling of interest in 
the home, and people in all walks of 
life now especially are thinking of hav- 
ing their own homes. In view of the 
essential and fundamental values of 
this home life there is nothing more 
appropriate or fitting than that the house, which protects the 
home life, should be a worthy expression of the inner signifi- 
cance of the family and its place in the community. The 
ardent eloquence of Ruskin sets forth the deep significance of 
having a home that expresses the character and individuality 
of the persons who dwell in it. There is a certain appropriate- 
ness about the external character and appearance of the house 
in which a man lives as related to his standing in the com- 
munity. Nobody would feel any satisfaction in providing a 
mansion, such as would be fitting for the ruler of a nation, for 
the humble artisan or even the small city merchant; there 
would be something too pretentious and showy about it, even 
if the humbler individual had the means to erect such a struc- 
ture. But just the same, there are outer forms, well-chosen 
artistic lines and masses in the house structure, that would be 
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This brick bungalow with tiled roof is more than ordinarily interesting 


quite fitting for the man in the humbler station of life. So that, 
when the importance and value of the home is urged upon 
people, it should be taken for granted that each man up to the 
level of his means or within his financial or economic capacity, 
plans and erects his home. ‘ 

There are, however, certain fundamental requirements of 
such homes which should apply to all. The first to be suggested 
is perhaps that of permanence. Nothing would be more inap- 
propriate as the dwelling place of a family than flimsy or imper- 
manent construction. The very nature of the family institution 
would suggest substantiality and durability. A sentiment 
which should be more and more cultivated in America is that 
of traditional family life in which, as compared with the older 
world, we are lacking. It is that the father of the family hands 
down the home to his children who in turn pass it on to their 
children in successive generations, thus en- 
riching the family traditions and strength- 
ening the family ties and building up a sense 
of honor and integrity which every member 
of the family should feel obligated to main- 
tain in view of his inheritance. 

As a second requirement, logically follow- 
ing the first, the physical character of the 
house should be as proof as possible against 
the disintegrating effects of the elements. A 
house should be proof against the accidents 
of fire not only for the security and welfare 
of the inmates but also in behalf of the com- 
munity at large. 

In the third place, what may be consid- 
ered as important, and in some respects as 
more important than either permanence and 
safety is the artistic beauty of the house. 
People are not always aware of the effect 
that the general appearance of things has 
upon the mind, apeey on that of the 
growing generation. Children brought up in 
an environment of ugliness are often dulled 
and degraded in mind while, on the other 
hand, children brought up in beautiful sur- 
roundings, where every aspiration for im- 
provement is encouraged and developed, 
are, so to speak, brought out into a finer 
bloom much as the flowers are under the 
influence of shower and sunshine. 

It might seem needless to say that for 
the construction of homes of this character, 
permanent, safe against (Cont. on p. 34 


Please note that in the Colonial home at the left 

the brickwork of the walls continues to the ground, 

thus avoiding an ugly line of demarcation between 
foundation and upper walls 
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Designed by Glenn Elwood Smith. Photograph by G. D. Haight 


A Well-Planned Bungalow 


COLLIER STEVENSON 









Individuality of Floor Plan and 
Exterior Characterizes This House 
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The exterior walls of this attractive little bungalow are 
of redwood siding; im color a restfully neutral brown, 
entirely harmonious with the quiet browns, yellows and 
grays that mark the variegated roof of low-lying lines. 
The wood trim of the exterior is finished in an unusual 
yellowish hue to match the finish of the solid shutters 
and the stucco-coated chimney which lends ruggedness to 
the exterior. The main entrance opens to a long living 
room, lighted from three sides, dominated by an open 
fireplace, and arranged to communicate with the dining 
room and with a terrace that lies between the two rooms; 
from the living room it is also possible to reach the 
sleeping quarters, which are accessible from the dining 
room as well. Privacy for the bedrooms is assured by a 
short hall and the bathroom and linen closet are centrally 
located so they can be conveniently reached from every 
part of the house 
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Designed by E, A, Martini, Architect 


A Spanish Type Unit House For AII Climates 


You Can Adapt This House to Almost Any Building Lot 
And Erect It a Unit at a Time 
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i _ oe ; Complete working drawings, blue 

\ a cours || seis | prints and building specifications | 

I | of this Unit House No. 3, will be | 
furnished any reader for $7.50, 

if postpaid 
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The floor plan pictured above 
shows the arrangement of the 
first story of this Spanish type 
of house. The black lines indi- F 
cate the first unit and the addi- 
tions are added according to 
the accompanying key 
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To the right is shown the plan 
of the second floor. These rooms 
are added as the third unit m 
the building program and thus 
complete a house distinctive in 


appearance and convenient im 
arrangement SECOND - Floor 
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What It Costs to Build 


untractors im various sections of the country have prepared the fol- 
wowing figures, each estimating what it should cost to build, unit by unit, 
he house described herewith. We have the detailed estimates at hand 
nd will furnish a copy to all purchasers of blueprints and specifications: 


UNIT UNIT UNIT Unit 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3 No.4 Tora 
wvewer POEs. och ceases $3,429.80 $2,074.90 $7,743.65 $434.75 $13,683 
(Ashland, Ky.) 
larence A. Davis..... 3,276.00 1,208.00 6,116.00 395.00 10,995 


(Minneapolis) 
« S. Anderson, Architect 3,200.00 2,500.00 6,000.00 800.00 12,500 
(New York City) 
john H. Davies........ 3.49400 240000 6,240.00 389.00 12,323 
Wilmette, Il.) 
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THE UNIT HOUSEPLAN IDEA 


1. It is a flexible plan that enables you to 
start small and add to your house as neces- 
sity demands. Each unit is ARCHITEC- 
TURALLY CORRECT and remains so at 
any stage of the building program. 


2. You have a definite plan to follow. No 
haphazard adding of wings and costly alter- 
ations. Every step is planned in advance to 
save as much as possible in alteration costs 
You can add a unit for less money in many 
cases than it would cost you to sella“tempo- 
rary” home, pay moving expenses, realtor’s 
commissions, etc. 


3. You have a “permanent home.” N« 
temporary makeshifts to live in, no necessits 
to move to a larger house later. 


4. You do not have to wait until “you 
ship comes in” before getting a home of your 
own; you can start with a small outlay for 
the first unit, and add units as necessary, and 
at any stage of the program you have a fine 
well-built house any family will be proud tr 
own, 


5. Better Homes and Gardens originateo 
the idea and has had these plans drawn spe- 
cially for you. We have paid the full archi- 
tect’s fee for complete blueprints and spect- 
fications, copies of which we will share with 
you for a nominal fee, in order to encourage 
more families to come into the home-owninc 
class. 














A SPANISH GARDEN 


PEARSE - ROBINSON 
ANDSCAPLE ARCHITECT 























ROM spring days of gold and green, thru the kaleidoscopic 
FF splendor of summer and the ruddy magnificence of 
autumn, gardens have made the mea | a place of beauty, 
of lovely color and subtle aroma. Foliage and flowers in colorful 
array, the flash of brilliant plumage, the cheerful song of birds 
in the air, the glint of golden fish in sun-flecked pools—with 
components such as these, is it any wonder that gardens are of 
ever-new appeal? Yet, even now, the end of outdoor gardening, 
with its mingled toil and pleasure, is presaged by fading flower 
and falling leaf, forerunners of winter days, when garden glories 
will be mantled deep in snow! Strangely enough, many of the 
most ardent devotees of outdoor gardening apparently accept 
an annual hiatus as inevitable, evidently not realizing that 
the attractive features of a garden can be enjoyed indoors 
thruout the winter, if only an appropriate setting is created. 
And what setting for indoor gardening could be more appro- 
priate than a generously windowed sunroom? 
The size of a sunroom is always relatively unimportant; nor 
is the form at all consequential. Light is, however, a prime 
requisite. In connection with the proper lighting of a sun- 


Wicker furniture of unique 
design adds charm to the 
brick-floored sunroom 
shown at the top of the 
page. Hanging baskets 
filled with ferns and wy 
adorn the windows and 
large potted plants con- 
vert the room into a de- 
lightful conservatory. 
(Decorated by New York 
Galleries) 





In the attractive room 
pictured at the right, the 
green of growing things 
as supplemented by the 
glint of goldfish and the 
song of birds to create an 
outdoor atmosphere. The 
wicker furniture is of 
simple lines, appropriate 
and comfortable. (Deco- 
rated by New York Gal- 
leries) 
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Garden Rooms for 
Winter Days 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 
Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


room, the matter of exposure puts forth a powerful claim to 
consideration. Naturally, if there can be but one exposure, a 
southerly outlook is ideal, as it assures a maximum amount of 
the sunshine craved by flowers and by all the other living 
things which make a garden beautiful. Preferably, tho, a sun- 
room should be equipped with windows facing east and west, 
even when the chief outlook is southward, yo Sere will invite 
the sun from early morning to late afternoon. From a practical 
standpoint, too, there is value in this threefold exposure, as 
the warmth of the sunshine will appreciably supplement what- 
ever artificial heat may be provided. 

A sunroom is, after all, merely an elaborated outgrowth of 
the enclosed porch, made structurally permanent, and very 
definitely responsive to both the interior arrangement and the 
exterior development of the home. Indeed for a house that. 
lacks a sunroom thus ideally planned and constructed, an 
entirely satisfactory garden room can be created at no great. 
expense by adapting the porch to winter service. A glass 
enclosure 1s obviously necessary. From the decorative stand- 
point, small-paned sash is preferable to a large expanse of 
glass; and the smaller panes are economically advantageous as 
far as replacement is concerned. To assure real success in in- 
door floriculture, of course, either storm windows or weather 
stripping will be needed: and insulation will be required to 
make the walls and the floor perfectly weatherproof. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that some of the 
new insulating products, rough-textured as to surface and 
pleasantly neutral in hue, can be used with artistic effect to 
cover the walls and ceiling; taking the place of the customary 
decorations while serving to. maintain an even temperature 
in the enclosed porch or sunroom. In one attractive instance, 
the insulating material selected for the walls and ceiling is 
approximately the color of manila wrapping paper; this soft 
hue providing an agreeable background for a linoleum floor of 
red tile pattern, for woodwork of Chinese red, black and dull 
gilt, and for no less colorful furnishings of Chinese design. 
Thus, the practical and the beautiful are being combined today 
to the benefit of the modern home. 


Nature ever distributes colors with (Continued on page 30 
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More than a million women 
have made American a 


It is easy and simple 
with this new kind of curtain rod 


YS have struggled with an awkward, old- 
fashioned curtain rod. You and millions of 
women have wished for a new kind of curtain rod, 
easy to put up and take down, one that would 
make the hanging of curtains a pleasure rather 
than a task. 

There is such a curtain rod. It is the Judd Blue- 
bird flat-extension curtain rod. 

It is easy to put up and take down. A few taps 
of a hammer, and the Bluebird hooks are in place. 
The rod is thin and flat. It slips easily through a 
curtain hem, no matter how thick and heavy, or 
how thin and sheer the material may be. 

Then you merely hang the rod, curtain and all, 
in place. The exclusive, Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger 
grips the Bluebird rod across its full width. Your 
curtain can’t fall. No sudden breeze, no acci- 
dental jerk will make your curtain fall. Yet when 
you want it down, a touch will bring it down. 

Light, thin, and convenient as the 
Judd Bluebird rod is, yet it is strong. 
Down through the center of each Blue- 
bird rod run three stiffening ribs, an 
exclusive Judd feature. These three 
stiffening ribs keep rods from sagging. 
Your curtains stay the way you put 
them when hung on J udd Bluebird rods. 

Remember the name Judd—it be- 
longs to the oldest, largest and most 
experienced maker of drapery hard- 
ware in America. Remember the name 
Bluebird. It identifies the new and 
better curtain rod. When you next 
hang curtains, use Judd Bluebird cur- 
tain rods. You can get them at the 
better department stores, and many 
hardware stores. They are the flat- 
extension, rustless, sagless curtain rods 


that are better made—at no more cost. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers 
Street, New York City. 
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HE beautiful window et» 

fect shown above was 
arranged on the Judd Blue- 
bird triple rod: You must 
use Judd Bluebird rods to 
understand how simple and 
easy it is to hang curtains in 
beautiful and unusual effects. 


7 


At the left are illustrations 
of thesingle, double and triple 
styles. The Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger, exclusive in the Blue- 
bird rod, makes it easy to 
arrange complicated forms of 
drapery. Each different fab- 
ric is draped upon the Blue- 
bird rod, and then hung in 
place separately—easily and 
quickly. 


Notice at the left, the picture of 
the Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. See 
how the hooks hold the rod firmly 
both at top and bottom. It can’t 
fall. Notice too, the three stiffening 
ribs that prevent each Bluebird rod 
from sagging no matter how wide 
the window. Ask for Judd Bluebird 
rods by name. 
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Decorative Salads and Desserts 


EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


AVE you ever wished you 
were an_ honest-to-goodness 
artist who could make ordi- 

nary dishes take on the festive air 
possessed by those concocted by 
hotel and restaurant chefs? Of course you have! Have you 
ever carefully examined these food masterpieces which you 
long to ereate? If you still serve your various salads and 
desserts in prosaic ways and at the same time envy your 
neighbor who can call in a caterer when food must appear 
unusual, then you will be delighted to learn some of the tricks 
about creating “party costumes” for the last two courses of 
your repasts. 

But before I let you into the secrets of making garnishes and 
accessories which will tempt the eye and the palate, too, I 
had better enumerate some of the ingredients which are the 
most easily handled for such purposes. 

1. There are the fruits for salads and also for desserts. They 
make either good foundations or excellent garnishes for either 
course. 

2. There are the colorful vegetables. They are decorative 
when used either as foundation or garnish. But, unlike the 
fruit, they may not be used in both courses. They play their 
part in lovely salads but they are inappropriate for desserts. 

3. There is mayonnaise. Almost every kind of salad may 
be beautified by it. Various frozen salads masquerade as 
dessert and they can be served with mayonnaise, too. 

4. There is whipped cream. It may garnish every kind of 
dessert from pie and cake to fruits, gelatines and ice creams. 
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A graceful service-saving suggestion is pictured above. A choco- 
late frosted cake has its hollow center lined with wax paper and, 
filled with ice cream, which is decorated with a real or a “shelb ers 


flower 


5. There are nuts. Blanched almonds, salted almonds and 
salted peanuts have the greatest possibilities. 

6. Molded salads and desserts lend themselves to artistic 
treatment. Cakes, ices, ice creams, gelatines (salads or desserts) 
blane manges, come in this class. 

7. Candies, candied flower petals, real flowers, vegetable 
coloring, sauces, frostings, lettuce, cress, endive, parsley, etc., 
all these make splendid variations in dressing up food. 

8. Tools that make food decorating easier gre pastry tubes 
and bags, fork, molds, vegetable cutters, sharp knives, and— 
an adventurous spirit. 

9. Hard-boiled eggs, olives (ripe or green), and pickles are 
invaluable as decorative aids. 

10. Don’t overlook the novelties of china, papier mache and 
paper which will the better carry out a theme which you want 
to emphasize in your entertaining. There are stores in the 
cities which make a specialty of such novelties and their 
proprietors can give you a list of articles appropriate to what- 
ever occasion you are sponsoring. If you will but inform them 
of your needs, be the festivity one that honors bride or new- 
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Easy Ways of Dressing Up 
Simple Foods for Parties 


born babe, they will give you prac 
tical inspiration. 

And now for some specific salads 
and desserts that will surely give 
your repast a professional appear- 
ance while still having that delicious flavor that home-mad 
foods carefully put together always possess. 

First, there is the fruit salad. It depends upon color com- 
binations for its effect upon the eye. The yellows and golds 
of oranges and apricots (canned or fresh); the reds and blues of 
berries (blueberries, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries 
canned or fresh); the scarlet, ruby or green of cherries, fresh 
or canned, preserved in maraschino, grenadine or mint; pine- 
apple and grapefruit with their silvery appearance; any of 
these when combined present a lovely enough picture to lend 
distinction to any repast. The only garnish they need is that 
which is given by lettuce or other green. Even salad dressing 
is not necessary, tho one may serve French dressing, boiled 
dressing or mayonnaise with such a salad. In this day of 
reducing diets, however, fruit salad is a godsend, for all one 
has to do is to omit the fattening fruits, serve no dressing, and 
then enjoy the praise of one’s overplump friends who are so 
sasily tempted by foods that are appetizing in appearance 
And by the way, when a large number of people must be 
catered to, large platters holding festive-looking salads produce 
just the right touch for the tea or buffet table. If a beverag« 
and either cakes or sandwiches be added, no other dishes are 
necessary. 

What is true of the appearance of fruit salad is also true of 
the vegetable salad. The vari-colored vegetables lend pic- 
turesqueness to it. Some of the most decorative vegetables 
and some of the most easily “sculptured” ones are beets 
radishes, cucumbers, carrots, green peppers, potatoes, caulli- 
flower, tomatoes. String beans, peas and pimentos add color 
too. Some people like a dressing of vinegar only, on vegetable 
salad; some like a dressing made with vinegar, mustard and 


The festive dish below is a simple vegetable salad covered with 
stiff mayonnaise and decorated with vegetable “posies” as de 
scribed in the article 





Worcestershire sauce. (And in passing, let me say that com- 
bination salad made up without corn or potatoes and covered 
with either of these two dressings will leave your waistline the 
same size as it was before you indulged your appetite.) Mayon- 
naise is good on combination salad, as well as French dressing. 

Mayonnaise has many decorative possibilities, but when it 
is used in this capacity it must be fairly stiff. Sometimes pro- 
fessionals use it to cover completely a molded salad, and they 
treat it as a foundation for further decorations. The simplest 
treatment is that of making lines upon its surface and embel- 
lishing it with parsley or flowers. The fancy lines are made with 
an ordinary fork. A most effective way to garnish a mayon- 
naise covered salad is to top it with a vegetable bouquet. If 
you have the knack of carving beet roses, radish posies, carrot 
tulips, etc., you are fortunate. But if you lack this talent you 
need not fret, for very effective “flat”? bouquets are easily 
created, and anyone, be she an artist or a dub, an experienced 
grown-up or an inexperienced child, can follow the simple 
directions which produce flat vegetable bouquets. (Cont. on p. 42 
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One of Ward’s Seven Great 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Houses Is Near to You 


HESE Seven Great Houses 

were built at big railway and 
nail centers so that one of them 
would be near to you—so that 
your orders would reach us 
quicker—your goods would 
reach you quicker, and with 
less postage and freight for 
you to pay. 

Building these big plants in 
sach section of the United States 
s part of our plan to give you 
the quickest and best possi- 
ble service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores 
sould buy goods cheaply and sell 
goods at low prices, just as other 
stores do. But acting together, 
buying all together, their vast 
purchases enable us to buy and 
sell at lower than market 
prices, 

Each season we go into the 
market with over Fifty Million 
dollars in cash. Think of that 
tremendous advantage. Car load 
lots, yes even the entire output of 
a factory is bought; the markets 
of the world are searched to se- 


cure goods of standard quality at 
prices lower than a smaller or- 
ganization could possibly buy. 

“What makes Ward’s low 
prices possible?” 

There you have your answer. 
Our big cash buying for you 
and for over eight million 
other families. 


A $50.00 Saving for You 


Your Catalogue offers you a sav- 
ing of $50 this very season—but 
you must use the Catalogue to 
save this money. Turn to it reg- 
ularly for everything you need 
to buy. Send all your orders to 
Ward’s and there will be an 
average cash saving of at least 
$50 each season for You! 


We Never Sacrifice Quality 
to Make a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality 
is yours every time you buy at 
Ward’s. We make sure that every 
article we sell is dependable— 
that it will give good service. We 
would rather miss selling you 
than to disappoint you. There- 
fore, we offer no “price baits.” 
Mere cheapness may get your 
first order — but satisfactory 
quality makes you our friend. 





Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of 
these seven great Houses of 
Ward’s is convenient to you. 
You have a copy of our Cata- 
logue. Use your Catalogue. Send 
all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your orders are 


shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped with- 
in 24 hours. That saves time. But 
besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Your or- 
ders reach us quicker. Your 
goods reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and ‘more 
satisfactory to send all your 
orders to Ward’s. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 











Fort Worth 
































Dye that goeson 
easilyand quickly 
without a lap or 


a streak ~ ~ w w 
Johnson’s Wood Dye makes wood 


finishing easy, and results sure. It 
goes on quickly and smoothly, yet 
it penetrates deeply, bringing out 
all the beauty of the grain. Dries 
in four hours, and will not rub off 
or smudge. 

With Johnson’s Wood Dye it is 
easy for you to finish woodwork, 
furniture, floors, etc., with beauti- 
ful results. Makes inexpensive soft 
woods as artistic as hard wood. 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE 


Johnson's Wood Dye is made in 17 
popular shades, and all shades may 
be easily lightened or darkened. It’s 
easy to secure exactly the effect 
you want. 


Like most first-class products it 
serves one purposeonly—it isa dye, 
and contains no finish. After your 
wood is dyed, the finish must be 
applied. For a finish we recommend 
Johnson’s Varnishes or Johnson's 
Polishing Wax. 


§.C.JOHNSON & SON, Dept.B.H.11, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Send for a Free copy 
of this 25¢ Book on 
Wood Finishing and 
Home Beautif ying — 
| the work of experts. 
| Use the coupon. 





is. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. B. H. 11 
Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory Brantford) 


Please send me free and postpaid your 25c Instruction 
] Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. I 


I My Dealer is. 





MY NAME 









| MY ADDREss. 


i CITY & STATE 
Lu scncnancncnenanenanamanamenes 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


HERE is still work to be done in the 
garden in November, even tho the 
actual gardening season is nearly at 
an end in the northern states. This month 
the garden must be put to sleep and the 
final cleaning up done so that everything 
will be in good shape to commence work 
another season. 
Small fruits should be inspected now. 
Go over the cane fruits such as black- 
berries and raspberries and cut out any 





old canes that fruited this year, also any 
new ones which show signs of borers. In 
cold climates apply a winter mulch of 
manure to the roots of cane fruits. Grapes 
may be trimmed now altho the work may 
‘be done just as well later. When the 
ground has frozen hard cover the straw- 
berry bed. Straw is a good mulch for this 
purpose. 

Mulching is most important work for 
late autumn, and since mulch is applied 
to protect the plants from thawing rather 
than freezing the work should not be 
done too early in the season. During the 
first severe days of autumn, hardy plants 
are not likely to be injured by cold 
weather since they needa certain amount 
of cold to mature them. When the ground 
has frozen hard, however, mulch should 
be applied to plants and shrubs which 
cannot withstand the average winters in 
your locality. 

Lily pools should be drained before 
freezing weather and filled with straw. 
Cover the top with roofing material or 





waterproofed canvas weighted down with 
boards. ° Rain and snow should not be 
allowed to enter, for water freezing in the 
pool may cause the cement to crack. 

Calla lilies which are to be forced for 
Christmas bloom should be brought into 
a warm room in November and placed in 
a sunny window. (Of course, the bulbs 
must have been previously exposed to the 
cold.) Keep the room at an even temper- 
ature and do not expose the plants to 
drafts. Water carefully. 

Clean up the garden and lawn thoroly 
now in case the work was not completed 
last month. Cut down all chrysanthe- 
mums and other late blooming plants 
when the tops have died, and burn all 
dead material. Permit no rubbish to re- 
main in flower or vegetable garden to 
harbor disease spores over winter. Leaves 
may be left on the lawn if preferred since 





they afford some protection to the roots 
of grass. 
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Chrysanthemums may be rooted 
now from the shoots springing up around 
the parent stock. Pack the roots into 
a box or flat, keep in a cool, light place 
until January or February, then bring into 
a warm room and give plenty of water. 

Rose gardens may be prepared now 
for next spring’s planting. Such work 
takes considerable time and may be done 
to good advantage this month. Rose 
gardens should be placed in a well- 
drained and _ well-protected location. 
Dig out to a depth of two or three feet 
and break up the subsoil at the bottom 
of the pit. If artificial drainage is neces- 
sary, put in eight inches of cinders, 
stones or gravel in the bottom of the pit; 
next put a layer of sod, then fill to within 
about eight inches of the top with well- 
fertilized soil. The remainder of the pit 
should be filled with good garden loam. 

Young fruit trees should be protected 
from rabbits and other rodents thru the 
winter. Wire guards afford the best 





and neatest protection and the earth 
should be drawn up around the tree. 
Fruits such as apple, plum and cherry 
may be set out any time before the ground 
freezes. 

House plants require careful attention 
while becoming acclimated to their new 
surroundings. Turn back to the article 
on this subject which appeared in the 
October issue of this magazine. 

Freesias make beautiful plants for 
winter blooming. Plant the bulbs now 
(about four to a four-inch pot), barely 
covering them with dirt. Water freely 
and keep in a sunny place. They grow 
very quickly. 

‘Cuatles and fruits which were 
stored temporarily in the hurry of har- 
vesting should be carefully gone over 
before putting them into final storage. 
Cull out all but the perfect specimens, 
using the imperfect ones first. 

Destroy cocoons, nests of caterpillars 
and round dry cedar apples found around 
trees and shrubs. 

Winter window boxes of evergreel 
will be very attractive now that the 
summer blooming plants are gone. Small 
evergreen plants may be purchased at the 
nursery or small branches may be used to 





good advantage. Branches of bittersweet 
and other winter berries will add color 
to the boxes and also attract the birds to 
the house. 
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Newly planted shrubs and trees or 
newly made flower beds should be espe- 
cially well mulched. There should always 
be a sufficient slope of the ground to carry 
off the water, otherwise the ice and frozen 
mulch may kill the tender roots. 

Potted Hydrangeas should be stored 
thru the winter months in a cool cellar 
where the temperature does not exceed 
forty degrees. Water sparingly. 

Tools should be carefully put away 
when the fall work is done. Remove all 
dirt, and coat the metal parts with oil to 
prevent rusting. Wooden parts of tools 
will last much longer if given an occa- 
sional coat of paint. 





Now is a good time to inspect shade 
trees, carefully removing any decaying 
branches. Remove all dead and partially 
decayed wood, painting carefully over 
the wounds. Avoid using cement in tree 
surgery if the weather is extremely cold. 

Spray peach trees with limesulphur 
solution for San Jose scale, and kill any 
borers. These borers are found around 
the trunks of trees just below the surface 
of the ground. 

Newly planted evergreens may be 
protected with evergreen boughs. Water 
around the roots if the ground seems 
to be freezing up especially dry. 

Winter cabbage will keep well if the 
heads are wrapped separately in news- 
papers. The papers not only keep spoiled 
heads from coming in contact with the 
others but they also afford some protec- 
tion from freezing. 

Gardening in the cellar is interesting 
work. Now is the time to bring indoors 
roots of rhubarb, asparagus and chicory 
for winter forcing. The asparagus and 
chicory may be started soon but the rhu- 
barb grows better later in the winter. 
Explicit directions for forcing these roots 
appeared in the January, 1924, issue of 
this magazine. Parsley roots will grow 
in a box in the basement window and 
brussels sprouts will mature in the cellar 
if the plants are lifted in autumn and 
packed closely together, leaving a goodly 
amount of dirt on the roots. 





Questions concerning any phase of 
gardening will be gladly answered by our 
subscribers’ information bureau. If there 
have been any problems unsolved in con- 
nection with your work this year, tell us 
about them, and perhaps we can help you 


to solve them. This service is free to sub- 
scribers. . 
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Posed by Farrell, Fischer’s, Milwaukee 


OME MAKERS have lately discovered 

a way to add refreshing newness to 
furniture arrangements grown perhaps 

too familiar. The secret lies in the addition of 
tables. A new console or occasional table 
seems possessed of the magic power to rejuven- 
ate the entire appearance of a room. Happily, 
too, this plan calls for but a modest outlay 
when care is exercised in the choice of tables. 


You will find Kiel Tables particularly suited 
to the reshaping of living room fashions. 
Each is a masterpiece of design and exquisite 
craftsmanship, and all are moderately priced. 


Among the productions of the Kiel shops 
you will find tables for books and lamps, tables 
for magazines, flowers, and for tea service, 
davenport tables, writing tables, and a host of 
others to meet your every need. 

Consult your furniture merchant and 


write us for a handsome booklet illus- 
trated with attractive home interiors. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Beauty of Color 
and Pattern 


is only one of the many 
admirable qualities of 


American Walnut 


HILE the beauty of American Wal- 
nut will always be one of its greatest 
charms, those who know this loveliest of 
woods realize that its natural coloring 
and its exquisite variety of patterns and 
designs are perhaps minor features com- 
pared to its many other splendid qualities. 
Experienced furniture buyers know 
that walnut lasts and wears admirably. 
It is one of the strongest woods and 
always reliable. Age only adds mellow 
richness to its beauty, and increased value. 
Climatic changes, $0 fatal to most woods, 
affect it least of all. 

The natural, ingrown color of walnut 
cequires no surface staining, so it does 
not betray scars and dents. Walnut holds 
its beautiful lustre without refinishing — 
so it is easy and inexpensive of upkeep. 

These are all qualities that recommend 
it to those who invest in furniture for 
all time, and not for the passing need of 
the day. 


IMPORTAN T—Be sure when you buy 
walnut furniture that at least all the ex- 
terior parts are walnut, if you would have 
the permanent satisfaction that walnut 
gives. Much furniture is made with splendid 
walnut panels, but with solid framework 
and legs ofan inferior wood, and such pieces 
should neither be sold or bought as 
genuine walnut, 


Our book, “The Story of American Walnut,” is 
full of valuable and interesting information about 
this favored wood, the part it has played in furni* 
ture history through the ages, its uses and advan- 
tages, methods of finishing, and a chapter on how 
to recognize real walnut. Write for it. 


*AMERICAN 


ALNUT 


“This Is The Walnut Age” 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS 
AsSOCIATION 


Room 935, 616 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Contributed by Subscribers 


Our house stands on a comparatively 

high foundation, thus making the 
greater part of the basement walls above 
the ground. Altho this part of the wall is 
double, as is usually the case, in winter 
the laundry room was often too cold for 
comfort, especially in the vicinity of the 
stairway and the door of the landing that 
led to the driveway. First my husband 
fitted lath in the eight-inch space between 
the joists and the floor above. He then 
plastered these spaces, thus making a 
dead air space clear to the top of the 
wall, and carrying a thin coat of plaster 
down over the tile foundation to the floor 
on all outside walls. He used a mixture 
of three parts of screened sand to one 
each of lime and cement, doing the work 
himself at odd times. The total cost of 
materials was about ten dollars. We 
feel that we have more than saved this in 
the amount of fuel burned and the floors 
are much warmer, to say nothing of being 
able to use the laundry room with com- 
fort even on the coldest days.—C. P. B., 
Iowa. 


We boys have long wished for a recrea- 

tion room, but our desires were only 
recently gratified. The space under our 
kitchen had never been dug out, as had 
the room under the rest of the house, so 
we decided to excavate and equip 4 den 
there. The work was done after school 
and on Saturdays, thus costing nothing 
for labor. We put wall board on the walls 
and ceiling, laid a floor of soft pine, and 
wired for electric lights. As the room ad- 
joined the furnace room, sufficient heat 
was provided. We placed a punching 
bag in one corner, mats at one end for 
wrestling and boxing, and chinning bars, 
a hand walking ladder and other calis- 
thenic apparatus at various places in the 
room. In the center were a second-hand 
heavy, substantial oak library table and 
three chairs. On the table were boys’ 
magazines and books. Around the walls 
we hung pictures, our rifle, bow and 
arrows, an elk’s head, and many other 
objects of interest to boys.—H. J. B., 


Pennsylvania 
3 A place for the telephone was solved 
in our home by cutting a hole (18x20 
inches) in the wall and making a cupboard 
of it. A casing and door were put on each 
side, the doors closing with a pressure 
catch. When not in use it is out of sight 
and there is room on the little shelf which 
is the depth of the wall, for the telephone 
to sit and for a note pad. The telephone 
book hangs on the inside of one of the 
doors. The telephone can be answered 
from either the living room or the kitchen. 
—E. L. P., New York. 


We have a very pleasant breakfast 
room made out of a back porch—there 
was quite a need for one as the bungalow 
had no breakfast nook. The porch was 
already inclosed about half way up, and 
windows were put in to fill the remaining 


space, these being hung so that the 
could be opened. Linoleum was laid upor 
the floor, and an unfinished breakfast se 
purchased that was then enameled whit; 
A flower stand was built and enameled 
and holds blooming plants. Dotted swis; 
curtains are at the windows. The hous 
being built on a hillslope, with a basemen: 
under the rear, the kitchen and this porct 
are “second floor” and a wonderful view 
is had over the roofs below and away t 
the Pacific ocean.—J. G., California, 
5 Nearly ever since we were first married 
my wife had wished for a small green- 
house, so that we could raise small vege- 
tables, flowers, etc., for our own use. |] 
was just as eager for a greenhouse as my 
wife, but felt that I could not afford one 
for a while. 

I finally studied out a plan of mny own 
and carried it out as follows, and have 
never been sorry for it since. 

I first dug a pit as for a cellar about 
10x12 feet, the length running east and 
west. I dug down about five feet and used 
concrete for the floor and walls. I mad 
the north wall three feet higher than the 
south wall and sloped the end walls from 
the top of the north down to the top of 
the south. I then placed rafters to rest 
on the two walls north and south. This 
gave me a roof pitch of a three-foot rise 
I used glass sashes over these rafters 
making the entire roof of glass and banked 
dirt on the north side to the top of the 
wall which extended above the ground. 

I made the door in the east end of the 
house and also built a small flue in the 
north wall. I have a small wood heater 
in the center of the cellar which requires 
fire only in severe weather.—H. M. F. 
Missouri. 


My kitchen was constantly filled wit! 

steam, especially in the winter time 
The water would run down the window 
panes and even drip from the wainscoting 
There was no transom that could be 
opened and the windows did not lowe) 
from the top. The purchase of a kitchen 
window ventilator at a small cost relieved 
the situation. It carries out the steam and 
smoke without letting in the cold air in 
huge quantities.—Mrs. L. A. D., Indiana. 
7 Our gas stove needed a new finish and 

aluminum paint did all one could wish 
With the stove a silver gray, a linoleum 
rug in delft blue and gray, the walls gray 
and a touch of blue in the curtains the 


whole interior is much improved.—Mrs 
W. J.5S., Illinois. 


We think light and sunshine aid ip 

making a cheerful home. Our home 
had only four windows in the living room 
The front door was made entirely without 
glass. The room extended across tl 
front of the house and was a nice-sized 
room. It should have been cheerful as 
well as roomy but lacking light and sun- 
shine there was a noticeable gloom. These 
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windows aside from being small were the 
old-fashioned eight-paned ones having 
two sashes. One window was in each end 
and one on each side of the door in the 
front of the room. 

We called in a contractor and asked him 
to make a change. He did so putting a 
large double window on each side of the 
door with a panel of glass the full length 
of the door, a big window to match the 
double windows in each end of the room. 
The front side was then almost all glass, 
just a few inches of woodwork and those 
were the door and window casings. The 
most wonderful change was wrought, a 
change from gloominess to sunshine. How 
many of us stop to think of the pleasure 
windows in a room give us? They mean 
more light and more air. Let us plan for 
more windows.—Mrs. G. B, P., California. 


You ask that your subscribers share 

their experiences with you in improv- 
ing their homes so I am going to tell you 
what Dad did for me recently. Our piano 
is ebonized and we used to have one of the 
old-fashioned revolving stools but some- 
thing happened to it and for a long time 
we had been using a chair. 

We had stored away a small ebonized 
table that had a few inches broken off one 
leg. Dad converted that table into as 
nice a piano bench as one could imagine. 
He cut eight inches from the legs, took off 
the top and sawed four inches from its 
width, reversed the legs so that the nar- 
row width was at the top and the wide 
part at the bottom. He finished it off so 
nicely you would never think that it had 
ever been anything but a piano bench. 

The eight inches he cut from the legs 
had a carved rail between and after 
mending the broken leg he used these in 
making a fireplace stool. He used a board 
1216x261x34 inches for the top, then up- 
holstered it by using a small pillow 
covered with a piece of an old brocaded 
portiere, still in excellent condition. This 
little stool stands twelve inches high, 
including castors and upholstering. So 
now we have two nice pieces of furniture 
made from one that we thought was of 
no further use.—Miss E. L., Alabama. 


| A large open pantry caused me no 

end of unnecessary labor. It was 
so located as to cause me many steps in 
carrying dishes to and from the dining 
room. With © :all expense we had the 
shelves brougus to the kitchen and ar- 
ranged above, below and about the sink. 
Fitted properly with doors this made an 
ideal cupboard without demanding extra 
wall space. 

We then built in a table and benches in 
the old pantry, transforming it into a 
breakfast nook. With a plug arranged 
for the toaster, a window box, and the 
whole prettily decorated this became one 
of the most attractive features of our 
home.—Mrs. N. L. S., Michigan. 
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Smiling Interiors 


And every finish correct, as specified on the Household Painting Guide 


EE the special new Sherwin-Williams’ Coton SuGGestions at 
Paini Headquarters in your own community. Nothing else offers 


such inviting help to those eager to make homes attractive. Be sure 
to see these latest ideas before decorating. Write for beautiful bro- 
chure reproducing many of these Coton Succestions and giving 
other valuable help. If you do not locate Paint Headquarters through 
its sign and the Household Painting Guide write us. The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., dargest paint and varnish makers in the world, 689 Canal 


Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHERWIN- 


PAINTS AN 
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HO US EHO LD 
PAINTING GUIDE 


WILLIAMS 


cove? VARNISHES 


EART 


© Sherwin-Williams Co., 1925 











TO PAINT— |TOVARNISH—| TO STAIN— |TOENAMEL— 
SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES... S-W Auto Enamel oF Se Gane S-W Auto Enamel 





AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
AND SEATS........ 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 





SWP House Paint 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish 


Old Dutch Enamel 





CEILINGS, Interior... 


Flat-Tone 


S-W Handcraft Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish Pleesiee 


Enameloid 





Exterior .. 


SWP House Paint 


Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 





CONCRETE 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish 





DOORS, Interior ..... 


SWP House Paint 


Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac . 
Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain | Enameloid 








Exterior SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 
SWP House Paint : 
FENCES 2... csccccces Metalastic S-W Preservative 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 


Shingle Stain 


















































wth S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Conerete. . . . || S-W Concrete Floor Finish = Concrete Floor 
ints. 
Porth .... S-W Porch and Deck Paint 
FURNITURE, Indoors|| E loid Scar- 
ndoors|| Ename' = Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
Porch Enameloid Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
HOUSE OR GARAGE , : , -W i 
xterior.... SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Ss inn san” Old Dutch Encmel 
LINOLEUM S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint 
Flat-Tone 
RADIATORS....... S-W Aluminum or Gold Enameloid 
‘aint 
ROOFS, Shingle.... .. S-W Roof and B. Paint 
Metal .......]] Metalastic —_ S-W Preservative 
Composition .|| Ebonol Shingle Stain 
SCREENS... .... @.|| S-W Screen Enamel S-W Screen Enamel 
0 re S-W Family Paint Rexpar Varnish Floorlae Enameloid 
WALLS, Interior Flat-Tone Old Dutch Enamel 
(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint Enameloid 
WICKER.. ... .....]} Enameloid Rexpar Varnish Floorlac Old Dutch Enamel 
WOODWORK SWP House Paint i S-W Handcraft Stain 
— ae in Scar-Not Varnish W Oil Stai Old Dutch Enamel 

















Velvet Finish No. 1044 | 5,W Oil Stain Enameloid 
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Does choosing 
really end 


home heating 


the fuel 
our 


problem 


Any fuel can be burned wastefully 
or efficiently. The determining fac- 
tor in solving your heating problem 
is neither fuel nor type of heating 
plant— for no heating system is 
efficient without correct automatic 
heat regulation. 


ThReAJINNEAPOLIS™ 
Heat REGULATOR 


°F COAL~GAS—O/L 


makes a coal-fired plant many times 
more efficient. More comfort, infin- 
| greater convenience and safety; 
and withal, at least 20 per cent 
actual fuel saving follow the instal- 
lation of the Minneapolis. 


If You Burn Oil 
or Gas— — 


More necessary still is the Minne- 
apolis type a, automatic regulation 
on gas-fired boilerg and oil burners 
—for these systems provide quick, 
intense heat. 


ACCURACY ESSENTIAL— 
Economy demands that you get a 
regulator that will automatically keep 
your house temperature within one 
degree of the mark you set it for. 


CLOCK TYPE THERMOSTAT 
(Low Voltage)—You need a regu- 
lator that will automatically shut 
down your fire at night to a lower 
temperature and raise it back to da 
time normal before you arise in the 
morning. 


PERMANENT DEPENDABIL- 
ITY—You need a regulator that will 
keep on functioning with accuracy, 
indefinitely — without the need of 
adjustment or replacement of parts. 


Get real automatic control on your oil 
or gas burner by insisting that it be 
Minneapolis equipped! Write today 
for free booklet, stating the type 
of fuel in which you are interested. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2795FOURTH AVENUE, SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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‘‘Gloridale’”’, a California 
Bungalow 


Continued from page 15 


the wall is almost entirely of glass. A 
wide French door flanked on both sides 
by large, stationary windows with small 
panes of glass to match the door leads 
down two steps into the sunroom. And 
this is a sunroom in truth, for even the 
roof is of glass. A good many of south- 
ern California’s days are chilly, and 
the sun is relied upon to furnish about 
ninety-nine percent of the heat for 
houses. Gloridale is no exception in this 
respect, there being no heating provisions 
except the open fireplace. This glass- 
roofed sunroom, however, does more than 
one would expect in the way of heating, 
for the sun here is hot. This use of the 
sun for heating is best demonstrated by 
the fact that many California houses 
have what is called a solar water heater. 
In such an arrangement a coil of pipe is 
exposed to the sun, on top of a sheet of 
copper and under glass. Water is circu- 
lated thru the coil and an insulated tank. 
And, surprising enough, the water gets 
too hot for the hands! This is a feat that 
would be interesting to try out in other 
parts of the country. It would probably 
be successful in summer at least, but 
winter would necessitate the system being 
drained. 


RENCH doors lead from the sunroom 

to the garden; and such a garden! Here 
pergolas are used effectively, there being 
one at the laundry corner of the house, 
one at the rear of the sunroom, and a 
series of them down the rear path to the 
poultry house. They are made of rough 
material and stained dark brown. Vines 
cover a good share of them, altho enough 
of the timbers are left bare to cast inter- 
esting, sharp shadows across the path 
beneath them. 

Gloridale’s garden is a lovely example 
of amateur landscaping. To begin with, 
there was a very simple and orderly plan 
decided upon by the owners. This once 
achieved, the garden was then added to 
most thoughtfully, both by purchases 
and friendly exchanges. There were fre- 
quent transplantings for better effects or 
sturdier growth, and besides, each new 
garden citizen was made to abide in a 
place of compromise where its needs and 
the appearance of the garden receive 
equal consideration. 

All walks and drives are bordered with 
hedges of some kind. The boundary line 
along the side street near the orchard is 
planted with a row of large, stately, stiff 
century plants. Across the graveled 
drive at the rear of the house is a hedge 
of red and white geraniums, which in 
turn is backed by a row of grayish green 
guava bushes. The front entrance walk, 
leading diagonally from the corner of the 
street to Gloridale’s wide front door, is 
bordered by a row of exquisite roses on 
one side and ornamental shrubs combined 
with beds of amaryllis on the other. The 
flowering hedge along the north drive is 
of pink dwarf lantana with a quaint, blue- 
flowering vine runnifig over the cement 
coping at the base of the lantanas. 

A characteristic and commendable 
tendency of southern California gardeners 
is that of mixing the utility plantings with 
the merely decorative. For instance, on 
the north side of Gloridale there is an 
exceptionally prolific blackberry vine, 


' but on one side of it is a bed of calla lilies, 
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MY HOME! 


Pride fairly sings through those two 
words. Keep it. Build the walls of your 
new home with Natco Hollow Tile—the 
material which cannot burn, rust nor 
decay—and so preserve for all the pass- 
ing years the love and inspiration you 
are putting into your plans now. 

The book of Natco Homes is free. It 
will interest and help you. Write for it. 

NATIONAL FIRE PROOFINGCOMPANY 


1112 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~s ~ 
NATCO 
HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
MMMM MMT 
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Let us send you our Big Bovee Fur- 
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nace Book. It is filled 
with interesting facts 
and shows how 


BOVEE FURNACES 
Save 30%, of Fuel Cost! 


A Bovee will burn any 
kind of fuel. Hard coal, 
soft coal, steam _ coal, 
lignite, coke, cobs or 
wood chunks and is an oe 
ideal furnace for an oil {jijiiliIIININMe 
burner. escaeaiiiaa — 


On the market 39 years and better than 
ever. Save money. Buy direct from fac- 


tory. Write for FREL book today. 
BOVEE 125 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa 
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Help YourDog 


to bea happy,cheer- 
ful companion. You 
will find, at every 
Drug Store and Pet shop,GLOVER’S 
IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES for 
every dog affection and our book, 
sent FREE, will tell you many things 
you should know about your dog. 
Write, address Dept. E.H.3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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while on the other side is a violet bed. 
And, too, on the south side of the house, 
where would ordinarily be a smooth lawn 
beneath the spreading boughs of trees, 
there is a strawberry bed. There is a 
reason for this mixed planting, for the 
hardest thing of all to grow in this section 
of the state is mere grass! People there- 
fore seek to cover the bare ground with 
substitutes. A lawn is a luxury, tho roses 
grow wildly and wonderfully. What lawn 
a southern California gardener manages 
to achieve is invariably directly in front 
of the porch of the house and is usually 
not larger, so to speak, than a pocket 
handkerchief. Nor is it an odd sight to 
see the owner down on his elbows and 
knees picking destructive weeds out of 
his spears of grass, his nose at times not 
three inches from his precious lawn! It’s 
a case of the gardener getting the weeds 
or the weeds getting the lawn, almost 
overnight, and these southwestern gar- 
deners are persistent. 

There is another thing about many 
southern California homes and their gar- 
dens; they are so complete. Everything 
for the table is grown, chickens and rab- 
bits included. All it takes for the green 
things is irrigation and steady cultiva- 
tion—for the surface of the ground quick- 
ly bakes to the hardest of cement. With 
this double attention, a gardener can sup- 
ply fresh vegetables and fruit to the kitch- 
en at all times of the year. It would seem, 
too, that nearly every California house- 
holder has a craving to dig in the 
earth. 


HE fruit at Gloridale includes lemons, 

oranges, apples, loquats, grapefruit, 
olives, figs, peaches, bananas, pears, plums, 
and grapes. Practically everythingin the 
vegetable kingdom is grown, and Glori- 
dale’s variety of items, not only edibles 
but flowers and shrubs as well, is great. 
No space is left bare or idle, as it might be 
in other sections of the country where 
a satisfying sod could easily be grown. 

While there are many different kinds of 
berries grown between the trees and other 
unexpected places of Gloridale, one vari- 
ety of blackberry is interesting, for it has 
no prickers. One can grab a handful of 
the vine and let it slip thru his fingers 
heedless of consequences! 

The most wonderful thing on the 
ground, however, is a huge pepper tree. 
It dominates the rear corner of the land 
and droops its height even more grace- 
fully than the willow. It shuts out from 
that part of the garden the otherwise un- 
broken expanse of glaring sky that makes 
the visitor to southern California pain- 
fully squint his unaccustomed eyes. This 
tree, majestic in size, however is an excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Southern Cali- 
fornia scenery is fairly devoid of trees 
except for the tall, slender, swaying 
eucalyptus, the billowy, drooping peppers, 
and the smaller, symmetrically shaped 
camphor trees, all three of which are the 
result of artificial planting. Otherwise, 
the country is a desert. 

However, desert notwithstanding, 
Gloridale is as soul-satisfying an oasis 2s 
one could wish to come upon in the “dry 
country.” 
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Personnel of the Jury: 

The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The Lumber 
Dealer, The Sash and Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Fame Mfer., The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The Wood 
Technologist, The Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


America’s Great Wood Jury Says— 
For Exterior Doors and Entrances, 
California Pine— 


SPECIALLY does the sash and 

door manufacturer, one of the 
members of America’s Great Wood 
Jury, recommend California Pine for ex- 
terior door, door frames, columns, etc. 
He has this to say: 

“Entrance to the home serves a double 
purpose—to provide permanent protec- 
tion against sun and storm, and the neces- 
sary and desirable element of beauty and 
symmetry. 

“I know of no other wood so admirably 
fitted for this task as California Pine. Free- 
dom from shrinking and warping for 
which this fine soft wood is noted, assures 
permanent shape and position to doors 
and other structural members. Large pan- 
els usually shrink or check, except those 
made from carefully selected California 
Pine. This close-grained, weather-resisting 
wood withstands exposure to the elements. 

“California Pine has the qualities of the 
old Eastern Pine. It is light in weight. It 
takes and holds paint exceptionally well 
because of its freedom from pitch and 
“grain-raising.” Its soft texture and even 
gtain makes for accurate joinery, and for 
easy-cutting and freedom from splittin 
andsplintering. Carpenters prefer to werk 
with this woot because the ease of cutting 
and fitting locks and butts effects great sav- 
ings in cost of installation.. 

“My advice to home owners, after many 
years of experience and observation, is to 
see that California Pine is the wood used 
for doors and entrance members. In fact, 
I would recommend the use of this splen- 
did wood throughout the home.” 

You are safe in following the advice of 


America’s Great Wood Jury. 


Cali for ie 
a Re E California Sugar Pine 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





“Door” QUALITIES, and others of like val- 
ue, make California Pine the favored wood 
for practically every homebuilding pur- 
pose, such as: 
Window frames and sash, exterior siding and trim, 
interior woodwork, mantels, cabinets, bookcases, 
built-in conveniences, etc., structural framing, 
sheathing, sub-flooring, porches, trellis, gateways, ett. 
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“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “*Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 
the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now, 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 
658 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book ‘‘ Pine Homes.” 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Aso producers of California White Fir + California “Douglas Fir » California Incense Cedar 
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AVery Special Offer of] 
Four Genuine COWAN 
Christmas Presents 


COWAN Martha Washington Sewing Table 


Reproducing the famous orig- 
final in Mt, Vernon. *‘It's a 
Sony : id am geone of A. * can 
*’ gays Miss M. of 
y le Falls, 3, ps 80 
say 50,000 other women! 
Genuine Mahogany, beautiful 
finish; 29 in. high; 27 in. 
wide; 14 in. deep; sliding 
needle tra: I, top drawer; 
spoolrods second; deep 
kets Be side. Made only 
y COWAN, Chicago. 
Now offered the first time 
on easy payments. Pin $1 
Cbill or check) to your order 
and pay balance of $26.50 at $4 | | 
@ month. 10 pet. discount for 
cash. Delivery free anywhere 
ly in U.S. Money back within 30 





days if not perfectly satis- 
fied. FREE booklet on request. 


The COWAN Drop Leaf Table 


For Living, or Breakfast Room. 
Takes little space when not be- 
ing used. Seats six comfortably 
when leaves are raised. For 
well-furnished apartments | 
where smaller furniture is | 
desirable 

Combination Gum Wood, Ma- 
bogany top; and f drawer. 
Masterful make, ntiful fin- 
fish; closed . pe 
Opens to 29°" x 45 " 
Send only$1. Balance ro 3.60 on 
easy payments, $4 a month. 
10 pet. discount for cash. De- 
livery charges prepaid. Return 
in 30 days, if not delighted, for 
full refund of your money. 
FREE descriptive circular. 


The Cowan Cane Chair 


Your Living Room has not com- 
plete ‘“‘finish’’ without this 
or aay socks reg Fegan | 
piece of furniture. Large anc 

roomy; made of genuine solid | 
Mahogany throughout, with 
cane seat and back. Truly a 
masterpiece of chair-making 
craftsmanship. And a value 
whose equal you won't find 
anywhere. Only $31.50 on easy | 
payments, Rocker tomatch if 
Gesired ) at the same low price. 


Comes to you, transportation 
charges prepaid, for $1.00. 





































The restof paymentin monthly 
instaliments of only $4.00. 10 
pct. discount for cash. If not 
6atisfied, return to as within 
80 days, at our expense, and | 
your money will be promptly | 
refunded. FREE catalog tells 

all about it. | 


The COWAN Tea Wagon 


A beauty, and useful too! All 
emery Mahogany or solid 
alnut as desired Removable 
giass tray and rubber tired 
wheels with casters. Drop- 
leaves on both sides make a 
large table when raised. Takes 
little space when not in use. 
17 1-2’" x 27°’; 28’’ high. 
Ideal as a gift or or for yourself. 
Send only the balance 
of $41.50 in aa installments 
of $4 a month. 10 pct. discount 
for cash. We pay delivery. If 
not even more than expected, 
retury within 30 days for a re- 


end 
nly fund of your $1 deposit. 
ecripfive folders sent FREE. 


COWAN CABINET COMPANY 
848 Rush Street Chicago, Ill. 
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You Build or Buy Furniture 


You should read the one absolute- 
ly authentic book on Colonial Art 

































































HE 
AMERICAN RENAISSANCE 
Limited edition $2.00 Postpaid 


covers architecture—interiors and exteri- 
ors—furniture, paintings, textiles, tron 
work, stlver, china and costumes. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 12, 8 East 49th St., New York 
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PRINTED WITH ANV NAME AND ADDRESS 


in rich blue, vers Co late type, on ooth, creamy 
wake Butler nd, size ORT or 1 double fe ieee 3 envelopes 


Correct, tasteful; best yee; makes splendid 
in’ box postpaid, $1, outside U. S., $1.10. Write or At -. plainly. 


Quick ‘ice: back if t ol ed 
Franklin Press, $25‘sroadway. "Newport. Mina. 
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Garden Rooms for Winter 
Days 
Continued from page 20 


prodigal gesture. If, then, the diversified 
coloring of flowers and foliage is to show 
to full advantage, the color scheme of a 
garden room should be chosen with par- 
ticular care. When insistent colors are 
avoided, the background will, of course, 
function as an effective foil for the as- 
sembled blooms and Jeafage—and this is 
especially desirable if the chief purpose 
of a garden room is to be floriculture! On 
the other hand, if flowers and other gar- 
den features are to be used merely as 
decorative accessories, their colorings can 
often be made the basis of interesting 
color schemes that embrace alike the 
flowers, the fittings and the furniture. 

As an example, red, white and green 
would be an attractive color scheme for 
the garden room of a white-painted house. 
Presuming this garden room to be a quon- 
dam porch, glass-enclosed on two sides 
and bounded on the other sides by the 
white walls of the house, the scheme 
might be set into motion by trellises of 
apple green, rising from green-painted 
boxes filled with English ivy. Similar 
boxes, brimming with marguerites and 
red geraniums, could line the windows; 
supplemented by red-painted wicker 
hanging baskets containing graceful ferns 
of drooping habit. Aspidistra, Boston 
sword ferns, kentia palms and red-leaved 
coleus plants could be grouped effectively 
on the quaint green-painted wire stands 
that are again in vogue; or specimen 
plants could be displayed on tall iron 
flower stands, similar in design to the 
support provided for a clear glass 
aquarium. Then, to further develop 
the scheme, a dull green rug of linen, 
grass or wool would be appropriate. The 
chairs of wicker, wood or fiber might be 
painted green and cushioned in a gay 
gingham, checked in red and white; with 
several little tables and low stands fin- 
ished in red enamel to afford pleasant 
variety. If curtains were desired for 
night-time privacy, they might be of the 
checked gingham, or of a white cretonne, 
flower-patterned in red and green; and 
the tailored shades provided for lamps 
of green-painted iron could suitably be of 
matching fabric. 

Many of the architectural and deco- 
rative accessories that add so materially 
to the appeal of modern outdoor gardens 
can be appropriately repeated in indoor 
garden rooms. Trellises are, therefore, a 
suitable inclusion—provided, of course, 
that they are properly used as a support 
for vines, rather than as a mere wall 
decoration. The trellises can be fash- 
ioned in diamond, square or oblong de- 
signs; and the openings made large or 
small, according to the area to be cov- 
ered. Circular- openings are sometimes 
introduced to lend additional interest 
to rectangular trellis work; again, an 
opening of lozenge shape may be placed 
at suitable intervals in a trellis work of 
square motif. Occasionally, too, the 
trellised treatment may with good effect 
be accorded to both the ceiling and the 
walls: in which event, it is well to inject 
variety by using contrasting designs, as 
a diamond patterning on the walls and 
a smaller scaled square pattern on the 
ceiling. In other cases, simple, ladder-like 
lattices may be preferable to all-over 
trellises. 

Furniture of infinite variety is avail- 
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Have You 
A Small Family? 


— THEN this is the home you 

want! The beautiful “Piping 
Rock” model has been designed es- 
pecially for you—for people who 
want to own their home and yet do 
not desire to shoulder the expense 
and bother ofkeeping upa large house 


In planning this cosy homewehave 
eliminated waste space and arranged 
the rooms so conveniently that house- 
keeping becomes a joy. Staunchly 
constructed, beautifully designed, the 

“Piping Rock” wins enthusiastic ap- 
proval everywhere. 


It is your dream home come true! 


Floor plans include large comfort- 
able living, 18x9 ft.; 2. light and airy 
bedrooms, with windows on three 
sides, 12x9 ft.; kitchen 6x9 ft. and 
bath 6x9 ft. Living room has case- 
ment doors at each end opening on 


pergolas. Pierced panel shutters on 
all windows. 
“- So60 
Cut” 


“Sectional” 2209 


F. 0. B. BROOKLYN 
Note:2 peoplecan erect the sectional’ 

home without experienced help’ 
Right now, send for free catalogue 
showing this and many other beau- 

tiful Bossert homes. 

LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
“*Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 
1378Grand St. (House Dept. ) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















«Make*5000 to 


Learn 
. $10,000 a year 
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Easy to estab] itty business for 
self” 4 take salaried pos on. 
Prominent New York decorators tench 
you practical, professional methods 
prrousk simple new system, 

No special ability needed. 


BOOK FREE lus meer 


Shows how you can enter profes- 
sion in new, Lame pe 
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HOOL OF! R 
foonn ‘sc OF INTERIOR 


N, Dept. 2411, 2 West 47th St., New Yorks 











fied, Exclusive Profession 
Mey not overrun with competitors. 
- I, Crowded with opportunity for 
$5000 a d fees. 
0 $10,000 
by caperte. Easy to master under our 
~  . correspondence methods. Credentials award- 
We assist students and graduates in 
g etting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 
ished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 


American Landscape School, 79-3 Newark. N. Y- 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
gota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 


ri that will er be lower. Cro ayment plan or 
pasy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 31. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON Land Commissione 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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able today for the comfortable equip- 
ment of a garden room. In view of the 
outdoor character of such a room, the 
furniture chosen may appropriately be 
such as would ordinarily be selected for 
an open porch, or even for an outdoor 
garden; altho greater elaboration may, of 
course, be emphasized in a conventional 
sunroom. In material and finish, there is 
a choice of stained and painted wood, of 
willow, wicker, fiber, rattan and reed, 
supplemented by a wealth of interesting 
furniture of iron, sometimes black but 
often brilliance itself in hue. Because a 
garden room should be informal in 
effect, .it is often desirable to make use of 
several different types of furniture, even 
when a room is far from large. 

For window hangings and chair cush- 
ions, there are, in addition to the cus- 
tomary cretonne and chintz, many art 
tickings, awning stripes, ginghams and 
sateens to choose from; and in qualities 
that are both sunproof and waterfast. 
Then, as an agreeable change from the 
ivory, white and ecru which so long ruled 
class curtainings, there are now delect- 
































Furniture of cretonne-cushioned wickerware 

is here pleasantly varied by incidental tables 

of wood, effectively displayed by a square-tiled 
floor of colorful, quality 


able colorings to be found in scrim, and 
in other semi-sheer materials. The use of 
glass curtains in a garden room is, how- 
ever, optional; depending to a certain 
extent upon the location with respect to 
passersby or neighbors, and also in large 
measure upon the amount of light re- 
quired for the growing things in the room. 

Many householders prefer to dispense 
altogether with rugs in garden rooms; 
allowing the beauty of linoleum, compo- 
sition, rubber, tile or painted wood floor- 
ings a free expression. If rugs are to be 
installed, they should be of sturdy quali- 
ty, rather quiet in hue and not too gener- 
ously patterned. Reversible Scotch wool 
rugs are always an excellent choice: which 
can also be truthfully said of druggets. 
[here are, too, various linen, fiber, grass, 
rush and jute rugs that can be depended 
upon for long and satisfactory service; 
and these can be found in a range of 
colorings only a little less unrestricted 
than the variety afforded by the ever- 
popular rugs of braided, crocheted, 
hooked or woven rags. With rugs thus 
keeping pace with other furnishings in 
beauty, the equipment of a garden room 
is indeed a project of real appeal today. 
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This one device both waxes and polishes floors—with paste or liquid waz 


Wax your floors the proper way 
. .. then they'll have lasting beauty 


HAT wax is the ideal surface for floors 

is known to all floor specialists. That 
wax develops the loveliest floors is known 
to all women who use Old English Wax. 
Paste.wax for the foundation; liquid wax 
for cleaning and reviving it—that’s the 
perfect method forfloorsandlinoleums, too. 


Laying foundations for floor beauty. 
Such women treat their floors occasion- 
ally with Old English Paste Wax. It 
gives floors a rich, glowing mellow beauty. 
It is easily applied. It lasts when it is 
applied. It is economical because it goes 
farther and lasts longer. It resists scratches 
and heel-marks. It costs but a third of 
other finishes. 


Keeping floors clean and bright. 
Old English Liquid Wax is the easiest, 
best means of keeping up the floor 
beauty lent by Old English Paste Wax. 
Old English Liquid Wax renews and 
revives floor beauty. It removes all 
surface dirt, and it doesn’t remove the 
wax. It adds a film of wax to the 
protective surface. It builds up the sur- 
face, makes it more wear-resistant, 
makes it more beautiful. Put it on wood 
floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced. 
Put it on linoleum. It protects all. 


POWDER 


PASTE 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to care for floors, inoleum, woodwork, furniture, etc., when 
to use paste wax, when to use liquid wax—all that we have learned 
in twenty-eight years, condensed into easy reading. A valuable 


reference book. Mail the coupon. 


The easy way to wax. Apply either 
Old English Paste Wax or Old English 
Liquid Wax with the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher. Here is a single-unit device that 
applies both, that polishes both. It 
obviates bending, kneeling—all hard 
work. No other device can apply and 
polish both paste and liquid wax. It is 
the most popular labor-saving device of 
hundreds of thousands of women. It is 
doubly economical. It’s low in cost. It 
lasts a lifetime. 

Sold at paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 








$5.10 waxing outfit for $3.9° 





1 Old English Waxer-Polisher $3.90 
1 Can Old English Wax....... .45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax .75 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care. FREE 
$5.10 

Special Price. . 3.90 





YOU SAVE $1.20 

For prices, Westof 

Denver and in Canada, 
see couton below 





Fill in coupon and 


mail today 








LIQUID 


Old English Wax 





free book only 
Send me por free book, 
“Beautiful floors, Wood- 
work, and Furniture— 


Their Finish and Care.” 








The A. S. Boyle Company, 2304 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


oO Check here for i= Check here for 

Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 
Old | ~~ ae om, at the 
special time-limited price o 3.90 
(Denver and West, ' . 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), 
which I enclose. 






$4.25; Canada, 




















becomes the pride of the owners and 
the admiration of their friends. The 
use of Northern birch for interior 
trim, paneling, doors and floors adds 
substantially to the worth of your 
property. A birch trimmed home is 
always in popular favor and a pre- 
ferred purchase with judges of values. 











Penal birch effectively used for trim and 


It-in cabinets in this ‘“homey”’ dining room. 


For enameling, birch affords a perfect base. 
It takes stains uniformly and is beautiful 
when finished natural; a versatility of treat- 
ment that enables you to have a different 
finish for every room, all equally attractive. 


Theclose grainand practically mar-proofhard- 
nessof birch mae it one of the most enduring 
and permanently beaytiful interior finishes. 


Write for your copy of “Beautiful Birch for Beau. 
tiful Woodwork,”’ It’s Free. Many valuabie hints 
to home-owners and prospective home-bui 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
222 F.R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beautttil Birch for. 
Beautiful Woodwork 









**Hearthstone teach- 

tings determinea 

nation's destiny.”" 
President Coolidge 


COLONIAL 
HEAD THROAT 
& DAMPER 


No smoking;in- 
sures correct 
construction of 
the fireplace 
th-oat—the vit- 

al part. Build 
Colonial Head and our 


right. with the 


your fireplace 
FREE plaas. 
Complete Fireplaces and Furnishings: Andirons, Grates, 
Hoods, Screens, etc. Suggestions gladly given. 


Write for complete catalog and Blue Print show- 
ing common miste kes in Fireplace Construction. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 4628 Roosevelt Rd. . Chicaeo, Il. 


PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Your name on 25 cards by plateless engraving process 
for $2.00. Some designs at $3.00. Cards have beautiful 
steel engraved designs in colors, with fancy tissue 
lined envelopes. Samples sent free for inspection. 

. E. Marston, » Minn. 
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A NEW STYLE IN BIRD HOUSES 

Enclosed you will fir ¥ picture of my bird house 
which I made during n »auie hours. It is designed 
for martins and there are 
doors and windows 
painted on the 
wellas entrance doors. To 
represent the stucco I first 
paint the whole house 
white and then take a 
small brush and _ put 





sides, as 


specks of black on. I 
have made many bird 
houses for myself and 
others. Just as soon as I[ 
get your magazine I turn 
to the section “Among 
Ourselves”’ and see what 

there.— 


tate are 
Sugene W. Casad, Cham- 








paign, Illinois. 
Editor’s Note: This is 
a good time of year to 


put up bird houses for 

next spring since the 

birds seem to enjoy best a Home that has weathered 
for a while. Mr. Casad’s method of making ‘‘imita- 
tion stucco” is very good. Another of our readers has 
told us of making it by sprinkling sand lightly into 
the freshly painted surface. 


MY BOY 

I was very much interested in your article, “That 
Boy of Mine,”’ by “Dad.” I fail to see, however, 
where the author has offered any solution to the 
problem. I too have a boy just sixteen; and I must 
say the joy of my life. He is tall and lanky, rather 
deliberate in his movements, has a keen sense of 
humor, and respects our wishes to the last word. 
His great love of books has made him more or less of 
a dreamer and I, feeling that dreamers always get 
most out of life, have encouraged him, with the conse- 
quence he is inattentive and careless. Trifling details 
do not bother him; he’s always willing to do a thing, 
but never sees farther than the end of his nose. His 
mother often suggests that he pick things up so the 
maid can clean his room. “Yes, certainly,’ he will 
say and when she goes in thirty minutes later and 
calls his attention to this, that, or the other thing, 
his response will invariably be, “Oh, I didn’t know 
~~ ‘meant that.’ 

Ve always respect his possessions, however. He is 
a oat of the household and has his rights along with 
the other members, and just so with “‘Dad’s Boy.” 
His little junk of wheels and wire, bolts and screws, 
were just as valuable to him as the girls’ doll scraps, 
Dad's numerous magazines, and Mother’s rag bag. 

If you don't put some value on his efforts (even 
collecting junk) he will begin to think his efforts are 
of little worth. Make him feel the effort has been 
worthwhile and by directing and advising he will do 
better the next time. 

When my boy was sixteen we started building our 
own home and I found the thought of ownership 
thrilled him thru and thru; he was keenly interested 
in every plan we considered and when the actual 
construction began he could not stay away. He was 
over every inch of the house and caught many details 
in time to save much trouble, and when it came to the 
gtading, prices on it were so outrageous that I laugh- 
ingly anid, * “T guess I'll get a ne gro and plow and let 
Son do it.” He grinned and said, “I'll sit up in a tree 
and boss the negro.” I said, ‘‘Well, if you're going to 


do that I can’t pay you anything, of course.’’ And 
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in the most injured way he said, “Why, Dad, | 
couldn't take any pay for it, e. wouldn't feel I had 
any part in the home if I did. 

[That was my cue. For two weeks now he has 
worked every day from eight to feur-thirty; he has 
cut trees, helped dig rocks, and piled wood; used 
a shovel and pick; his hands have blistered and his 
back ached; but you never heard a murmur out of 
him. His mothe r, like all mothers, offered sympathy, 
but he'd say, “Oh, shoot, they’ ll be all right in the 
morning,” or “No, I feel fine.” 

From time to time he would ask what to do about 
this, that or the other thing, and always I would say 

‘Now you're doing this job, use your own judgment 
and so far things have gone fine. He is showing m 
initiative and independence, is more manly and : ler rt 
and seems to have a keener sense to things around 
him; in other words, it took responsibility and a 
feeling of ownership to rouse him. 

Sound the boy, and when you find a responsive 
chord get to work, and you won't turn him out of the 
home just because it is the way of life, but you wil] 
start him out with a definite plan in life and a confi- 


dence in himself that can conquer the world.— 
Fred L. Hume, Birmingham, Ala. 
{Editor’s Note: You can reach that boy—or girl-- 


thru the things they are interested in; you may find it 
when they are very young, and it may not be unti] 
late in their youth, but some time your chance will 
come! The point is, be ready for it; be ready to show 
that boy — or girl — that you have confidence and 
faith in them. They'll need some quiet heip and 
direction, of course, but the show of confidence and 
faith is the big thing ] 














Some of Mrs. Peterson’s auratum lilies 


HOW TO RAISE AURATUM LILIES 


As Better Homes and Gardens is by far my favorite 
garden magazine and certainly the only one that has 
ever inspired me to write I thought I would tell you 
how pleased I was to see Mr. Bunting’s picture of his 
beautiful auratum lily in the July number, as this 
queenly lily is a great favorite of my own. I often 
wonder why it is not more generally planted for there 
are very few plants that will give such wonderful 
results in garden loveliness as auratum lilies if 
properly planted and cared for. 

I am sending you a picture of one of my own—the 
bulb of which has been planted about seven years. 
This year it carried forty-two perfect blooms, each 
one measuring twelve inches or more from tip to tip. 
When I planted the bulbs I wrote to a well-known 
seed house (I notice that they now adver- 
tise with you) and asked them for plant- 
ing directions and that courteous firm 





















Ray E. Harman of Des Moines, Towa 
sends in thesetwo pictures of his home 
showing what a little time and a few 
dollars will doin making a house a 
home. The work was accomplished in 
two years and much of the inspiration 
was gained from Better Homes and 
Gardens 


sent me the following instructions, which 
I followed with splendid results. As I 
thought some of the readers might be 
interested I am giving them as foilows: 
“In making the bed the soil should be 
thrown out two feet deep; six inches of 
well-rotted manure should be well packed 
down, and on it should be placed twelve 
inches of well-rotted and chopped sod or 
good garden soil, then one inch of clean 
sand. Upon this the bulbs should be put 
They should be covered carefully witb 
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lean sand and the remaining space should be filled 
ip with the same kind of soil as is below the bulbs. 
Do not let any manure touch the bulbs or they will 
be sure to rot. Make sure that the situation chosen 
for the bulbs is well drained so that the water will nut 
lect in winter. A good top dressing of well-rotted 
manure will prove highly beneficial, for tho most of 
the lilies are quite hardy they are all impatient of 
being frozen. This not only acts as protection in 
vinter but also proves an excellent mulch for sum- 
ver.” —Mrs. Peter Peterson, Allendale, New Jersey. 





This attractive pool is found in the garden of 

Viary J. Fixler at Seville, Ohio. The garden 

seat was built from a Better Homes and 
vardens’ plan 


RICH IN DELPHINIUMS 


In the July issue of Better Homes and Gardens I 


found a short article in ‘“‘Along the Garden Path” 
which says, “If think the richest gardener [{ know is 
one who has not a pile of money, nor a great house, 
but two hundred delphiniums.’’ Count me as being 
very rich, for | have 61 light blue ones, 144 dark blue 
ind the white ones are just getting ready to be trans- 
planted. I do not know how many white ones I have 
nor will I count them until they are established. 
Blue ones are beginning to bloom from spring-sown 
secd. We did not expect blooms until next year. 
Plants are coming up well from root promising large 
plants next year. Am sure they will be well over my 
head in height. Varieties planted were formosum and 
what I supposed was beliamosum but it must have 
been belladonna judging by their color of bloom which 
s a beautiful light blue. 

Our house —it would take a strong glass to find it, 
and money we have none. All that-is a dream for the 
future but considering the way these delphiniums are 
coming on we will have to buy more land soon.— 
O. W. W., Pasco, Washington. 


A NEW KIND OF ARBOR 

rhe writer has enjoyed your magazine very much, 
and has read with great interest the different articles 
on arbor houses and the like. 

Of all the arbor houses that you have shown I have 
not noticed one like mine. In the center is the sand- 
pile for the children, which makes it very attractive 
is well as a shady place for the kids to play. This 





The Kjorlie youngsters enjoy this arbor 


‘rrangement I have never heard of before, and the 
space can just as well be made use of in this way. On 
the sides good, havdy grapevines are planted, and Ly 
next year expect to have very complete shade covering 
it. On each side there are two apple trees which give 
t shade.—Oscar H. tjorlie, Fargo, N. Dak. 


“BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS” 
d IN THE SCHOOL 

I have just passed on the article on page 24 of 
the May, 1925, issue, about making markers fcr 
gardens, to our manual training teacher. He seemed 
most delighted with it and plans to use it this fall. 
I enjoy Better Homes and Gardens and think it 
answers the needs of small home and lot owners as 
well as large estates. My home is on a corner and 
we have many possibilities for beautifying. I guess 
the lure of gardens is that you always feel you can 
still do better—May 8. Truesdell, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, 
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Ordinary locks actually invite and 
encourage the thief. Yale Locks 


discourage him. 





There is only one manufacturer of 
Yale Locks and Keys. The mark YALE 


means the name of the maker. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 





Yale 44 


Automatic 
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Be Peck & Hills plan 
of selling home-furnish- 
ings saves for _ through 
its economies for dealer and 
manufacturer. In addition, 
you get a greatly enlarged 
selection, authentic styles 
and merchandise of utmost 
dependability. 

The Plan includes: (1) large Cat- 
alog from which you may choose 
at your dealer's store, (2) Card of 
Introduction admitting you to any 
of ourexhibits when signed by your 
Naborhood Furniture Dealer. If un- 
able to get Card, write us for name 
of dealer who will give you one. 


Write for Free Booklet B3 


which explains fully this money- 
saving way of buying home-fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office, 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 





Coast to Coast Service 




















Cut Your 
Plumbing 
Costs! 


Free! Home Owner’s Plumbing Guide 
is free to home owners. Tells how to 
equip your home for comfort at low 
cost. Illustrated. 


Helps you avoid big plumbing bills. Discusses sani- 
tation and is full of valuableinformation that every 
home owner should have. Interesting from cover 
to cover. Write for your copy today. It’s Free! 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO., 


234 So. Lincoln Ave. Aurora, Ill. 

















PEACH & APPLE 


TREES otecrTortasrens 
Gh ea oe 


Ornamental’ , Vines and ‘ Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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Fresh Rhubarb in Winter 


It is easy to grow rhubarb in the 
cellar as I found to my surprise last 
winter and furthermore to produce more 
tender and juicy stalks than ever are 
produced out of doors. Imagine harvest- 
ing every week in 
February and in 
Merch from four 
to six pounds of 
fine rhubarb from 
roots growing in 
a barrel and two 
boxes in the cellar. 

The beginning 
of this venture was 
more or less the 
result of a stroke 
of luck by which I 
obtained six large 
rhubarb roots last 
fall. After a rather 
sharp freeze during 
the latter part 
of November 
the roots were 
transferred to the cellar and laid in a 
single layer in a barrel and two boxes. 
Enough dirt to cover barely the roots was 
thrown over them and worked in around 
them. Sand or ashes might also have 
been used. 

One of the boxes was rather shallow 
so a rough framework was constructed 
over it to support an old carpet thrown 
over the container. The stalks produced 
are much longer and have a better color 
if grown in the dark. About Christmas 
time the sprouts began to appear and by 
the middle of January the first crop of 
three pounds was harvested. A week 
later and each week since then larger 
crops have been picked. 

The rhubarb is beautiful red with 
small yellowish leaves. It is extremely 
tender and practically devoid of that 
stringiness so common in the summer 
rhubarb. Anyone who can secure a few 
rhubarb roots which are at least two years 
old will find that it will pay to transplant 
them into a barrel in a warm cellar. The 
only care needed is to sprinkle them once 
in a while. Abe Martin says, “It is no 
sign of friendship to give away rhubarb 
in August,” but fresh rhubarb in February 
certainly makes friends.—C. T. Gregory. 

















Distinctive Face Brick Houses 
Continued from page 16 


the elements, and beautiful, it would be 
difficult to find a material more fitting 
than face brick. We will suppose that 
the taste of the individual builder is for 
flat colors, uniformity of tones. He would 
find everywhere ample satisfaction in his 
choice of brick, for these can be selected 
to exact shades from the deepest reds 
to the lightest creams, grays, and buffs. 
On the other hand, as is generally the 
case, the prospective builder wants some- 
thing like variation in the wall surface, 
very much as he does in tapestries or 
rugs. It is here that brick shines. It is 
also here that the great variety of individ- 
ual tastes can be met. Fortunately, people 
do not all like the same thing. If they did, 
we should have a dull monotony of effects 
that would soon become a weariness. 
There is such a thing naturally as bad 
taste in the selection of colors or forms; 
but, on the other hand, there is a very 
wide margin of choice in which the taste 
expressed is perfectly correct, and the 
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Just like candy — 
but they keep colds away 


F there is anything in the world 

that makes a little boy or girl 
perfectly happy, it is to have a sweet 
to munch And Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops, besides being so good 
they simply make your mouth water, 
gently medicate the throat, soothe 
and cool its tissues and keep the air 
passages clear. In this way they act 
as a real protection against colds and 
coughs. 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops are a 
‘*«candy’’ mothers need never refuse 
their children. ‘They have a 78-vear 
reputation for purity behind them, 
Made in two kinds: the S. B. 
Drops in the black and white 


box; Smith Brothers Menthol 
Drops in the orange box. 


SMIT 


“= 2/SMITH 
ITHERS 


COUGH DROPS Sites 


SINCE 1847 










































You've always wanted a good home work bench, 
for tools, for radio, for carpentering, for your 
garage. Here it is—costs only about half what 
wooden benches cost. Steel legs; planking, planed 
and bored to fit; nuts, bolts, etc., drawer with 
lock. (Vice extra, at any hardware store.) 


Illustrated circular, FREE! 


Hallowell home work bench will protect your 
tools, give you a place to work—-no home com- 
plete without one! The ideal present for boys of 
all ages, fathers, too. Write today for illustrated 
circular, free; then——look in the hardware stores 
to see the bench displayed! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Box 14 Jenkintown, Pa. 














Building a New Home? 


House designing has been 
an everyday occurrence with 
usfor 35 years. We have 
helped others, we can help 
you. Write to us. 

A new book showing 60 
modern Bungalows and cot- 

















— tages, postpaid for 50 cents. 
EDGAR A. PAYNE, Architect, Carthage, III. 
Taught to Sing 
by Nightingales. 
A wonderful and true reproduction of 
the best Nightingale Tunes, as deep 
long flute, seizing, sobbing, charming clucks, $10 each. 
famous Harz-Mountain Canaries with a variety of notes, $6 
each. Birds will be shipped on receipt of cash with order. 
Live arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Express prepaid. 
I ERI PET SHOP, Direct Importers 
Dept. 102, est 30th Street, New York City 
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effects are charming and worthy. It is 
within this range that the individual 
builder can make his choices and make 
them for the exterior walls of his house in 
almost an infinite variety of effects. 

The reader, however, should be warned 
about an element in the brick wall of 
which, unless his attention is called to the 
matter, he would be quite oblivious, and 
that is the humble mortar joint. It will, 
however, be understood at once, since 
the mortar on the surface of a brick wall 
covers about one-seventh of the total 
area, that the color and appearance of 
this amount of mortar would very defin- 
itely affect the color of the brick. In fact, 
30 much is this the case that the same 
brick may be laid up in different mortar 
joints and its appearance so completely 
changed that the average layman would 
regard them as totally different brick. 
Therefore, in making a selection for a 
wall surface, the builder must not form 
his decision on the color tones and blend- 
ings of the brick. He must ask the skilful 
artisan just what effect the mortar joint 
will have and choose his brick and the 
mortar joint together. The mortar joint 
may be very thin—a so-called buttered 
joint would have little effect—running 
from one-fourth of an inch up to an inch 
or over, as the case may be. And not only 
the color of the mortar but the surface 
with which the mortar joint is finished 
and the depth to which it may be raked 
out will have very definite results on the 
final appearance of the wall. When once 
the right blend of brick and mortar joint 
are selected, however, the resulting wall 
will prove to be a perpetual pleasure to 
the eye, the owner will be justly proud, 
and the whole surrounding community 
will profit. 


O into two different towns, one in 

which the houses and front yards, 
the curbing and paving of the streets, the 
sidewalks, and the like, appear dilapi- 
dated and unkempt, and then into a 
bright, active and progressive town where 
the houses are beautifully designed, the 
streets are paved, with rows of trees and 
parkways, and you will feel the difference 
between depression and discouragement 
mn the one hand and elation and pros- 
perity on the other. You would waste 
no time, it is certain, in deciding on 
which community you would choose as a 
place of business or residence. 

But aside from the use which beautiful 
face brick offers in the wall surface of the 
house, it has many other uses in which it 
adds very much to the attractiveness of 
the surroundings. For instance, the gar- 
den wall, steps or terrace can be very 
beautifully laid out in brick. There is a 
possible harmony between vegetation 
and the beautiful colors of this material. 
Then there are interior uses which are 
very appropriate and decorative, as well 
as lasting. 

The entrance hallway can be laid up 
in brick, making a very attractive, deco- 
rative effect. The kitchen may be finished 
in salt glaze or enamel brick, which would 
be very permanent, sanitary and e¢ono- 
mical. Of course, nothing could be more 
appropriate than a beautiful brick fire- 
place or two, one in the living room 
downstairs, let us say, and one in-the 
master’s bedroom upstairs—always an 
attractive feature in the room if properly 
constructed and always useful and cheer- 
: ul, especially in the early spring and late 
all. 
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Here’s a picture of the modern Fenestra basement— 
made bright, cheerful and healthful with Fenestra Basement 
Windows. It’s more than a pleasant workroom—just the 
place for a cozy den or a billiard room. 


And think of it!—the modern steel windows that give 
you this better kind of basement cost no more than wood 
windows. They admit as much as 80 per cent more light. 
They never stick nor warp, open easily when fresh air is 
desired and weather tightly when closed. They resist fires 
and intruders and they last as long as the building. 

Surely, here’s a worth-while suggestion for your new 
home. And it’s an easy one to follow. Simply tell your 
architect and builder to use Fenestra Basement Windows 
Your local lumber or building supply dealer carries Fenes- 
tra Windows in stock and is always ready to deliver them 
quickly. Types, sizes and installation details on request. 





Lor 4 

You Can Modernize Your 

Garage With Fenestra Utility 
Windows 

The family garage on the back of 


the lot is another place where steel 
windows are rapidly replacing wood 


Fenestra Casement Windows 
Will Modernize Every Room 
in Your House 
—for beside the greater light and the 


better ventilation, these modern steel 
casements add beauty and coziness to 





an unusual degree. They conform to 
the most approved type of interior 
decoration —curtaining, over-draping 
and screening, and enhance the archi- 
tectural appearance of your home. 


Being built of solid steel they retain 
chese advantages indefinitely. And, like 
Fenestra Basement Windows, they cost 
ao more than wood windows, 


windows—both because they’re bettes 
and because they cost no more 


Fenestra Utility Windows will flood 
your garage with light—you can SEE 
to work around the car. Their big, 
broad, easily opened ventilators wil] 
quickly carry off the dangerous gases 
and fumes, 


OETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., B-2244 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich, 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Caiifornia, and Toronto, Canada. 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel 
Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto, Ont, 





eneswra 


penn and apartments 
schools and institutions 
commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 





a daylighted Basement? 











Patching 


that anyone canuse 


AS the patch will stay. Rutland 
X Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 


or “‘set”’ instantly like Plas- 
aris—hence is easy for anyone 
to use. It will not crack, crumble or 
fall out. You can paint or paper 
over it without shellacing and the 
patch will not “spot” through. Has 
many other uses—repairing stucco 
walls, pointing brick work, etc. 

Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready 
to use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. 
Just add water. Buy it at any paint, wall- 
peper or hardware store. if, your dealer 
asn't it, mail coupon below. Send no 
money. e will send you a 2% Ib. carton 
and you can pay the postman 30c plus 
postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J-8 


Rutl 


Patchi 
Plaster 


‘ 
ame ame me ee 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY Go, 


not dr 
ter of 


Rutland, Vermont 








= 


! Dept. J8, Rutland, Vt. 

1 Send by mail, collect, a 24% Ib. 

J carton of utland Patching ' 
\ aster. | give my dealer's name below. i 
1 ae ah kee Ba at anak dla a be eeee ! 
MR Acne cr0s hsb dnnasedrcseeasesseeeeud 1 
Ni a oe iia dk cre sills I 


aa aaa | 


For Permanence and Economy 
BE / Laid er old 
‘etlashesto§ Sacee pete ant 
Ss buildings 


Permanent—the result of a perfected formula and 
highest quality ingredients, Economical 





easy to clean—sanitary. 
Used everywhere in homes for kitchens, 
bathrooms andin business buildings 
factories, schools and theatres. . 
Write for catalog and free 
é ple. Everlasbestos 
Floring Co., Dept. O, 
95 North St., / 
Rochester. N. V. 


because of its fine texture and smooth, sof | 
sheen. Altractive—Seamless—jointless— , af | } 
4 













ur own importatiens from Hol- 
and, these Giant Darwins are the 
aristocrats among tulips--big, gorgeously 
colored Sowersoa tallstrong stems. Grow 


ccessfully anywhere 
wear fall catalogs likenanted t 
our fall catalog, illus n natu- 
ral rib th finest 


varictiesof tulip,narcissus, hyacinth, 
crocus and other bulbs--all sturdy 
dependable, imported stock. Don’t 
risk unknown stock--buy from’ the 
importer, Send today—lit’s free! 
S.M.ISBELL2CO. _ 
423 Mechanic St. (65) Jacksen, Mick. 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


VEN if the general condition of the 

gutside paint is getting shabby, the 
appearance of the home can be wonder- 
fully improved by painting the sash. One 
neighbor did this because at the time he 
felt unable, financially, to pay a big 
paint bill. 

And even if this isn’t an important 
question to you, it will pay to inspect the 
outside of each 
window when the 


and do it yourself. Concrete steps and 
walks are a privilege in winter especially, 
Be careful not to have the surace too 
smooth. Concrete must set before it 
freezes. If there is danger of a cold night 
just after the walk is laid, cover with 
old blankets or earth. Broken, rutty 
sidewalks are a danger to life and limb so 
be sure to get yours in condition now. 
Acting under the 

suggestion of Mrs. 





storm sash are put 


G. R. Grimsley of 





on. If the win- 
dows need it, wait 
a day longer and 
paint the windows 
before the storm 
sash are hung. 
Storm sash, be- 
cause they are ex- Z. 
posed to rigors of 
winter and _per- 
haps a damp base- 
ment in summer, 
usually have to be 
inspected each 
year, too. Look 
to see if any putty 4 
needs replacing 
and paint them 
also if they need 
it. If you paint 
the house windows 
now even tho the 
new coat will not 
show when the 
storm sash are in 
place, the effect is 
there for next 
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Carne 


East Fultonham, 
¥ Ohio, we are show- 
ing a combination 
table and service 
wagon. This is 
now ready for you 
with working 
drawings and a 
- bill of materials 
. and if you would 
like to have one of 
these useful and 
attractive articles 
to grace your own 
' kitchen, just slip 
a quarter in with 
your letter. The 
table has two fold- 
sides and a shelf 
1 underneath. You 

can equip the legs 
with casters or use 
those old rubber- 
tired wheels from 
the toy wagon 
Bobby wrecked in 
coasting downhill. 



































Soft wood is used 





spring. 
This is the last 
month for con- 


crete work. Be 

sure that the foun- 

dation walls, walks, cistern and _ base- 
ment floors are in ship-shape for the 
winter. If you have put off having the 
walk put in or repaired, better get a good 
man on the job at once, or take a day off 


The birds will appreciate such a cafeteria 


thruout. I men- 
tion this because 
it’s more fun to 
work with easily 
worked woods and hubby ought to take 
a real pride in building this. It should 
be painted white all over. 

Many of the song birds have gone 
South for the winter. Others will go 


Diagram showing the convenient work table described herein 
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soon. But this bird nook, which is ad- 
justable and is used as a food house, will 
help to keep some of the more hardy 
species with us thru the winter. 

The Arctic tern makes the longest 
migration of any. It flies from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic every year—a victim of 
instinct. Other birds, tho they travel less 
distance, are also obeying instinct. But 
for many of them this is fortunate as they 
would perish for want of food during 
winter. However, we can help to keep 
them by setting out food regularly. 

This bird nook is a small shelter with 
one side open. The edges of the back 
protrude slightly and fit in grooves 
formed by nailing strips to the edges of a 
wide board. This board is then tacked 
to a tree in the yard, on the south side, 
a hook screwed into the top and a rope 
attached to it. 

By pulling on the rope you can raise 
the shelter high enough to be out of 
danger and within reach of the birds. 
Food is put in by lowering the shelter 
within reach, from the ground. 


Automatic Lock for Garage Door 


Mr. J. T. Wilson of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, has what he thinks is quite an 
improvement over the ordinary and often 
makeshift lock for holding garage doors 
open. 

This consists of a short four-inch 
square post set in the ground. Two 
wooden strips are mortised into each side 
of the post near the top, with their ends 
protruding about two inches. Holes are 
bored thru these large enough for a screen 
door spring. A third strip, slightly longer 
and with one end notched as shown is also 
required. This is also bored for the 
spring. 

The lock is assembled by placing the 











A lock which is practical and easily made 


three strips as shown and connecting the 
rear mortised strip with the front moy- 
able strip with a four-inch length of coil 
spring held with small nails. The lock 
itself should be hinged to prevent working 
out of place. 

When this lock is set so that the door 
when swung open strikes the tapered 
stick it will lock of its own accord. The 
door can be released in a jiffy. 





One of the best things to haul down 
drifts of snow is the garden rake upside 
down. If you have very much walk to 
keep clean, it will pay to buy or make a 
good snow shovel now. The light-weight, 
galvanized iron type is best. Always 
finish the walk with a stub broom. 
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Line the Basement 
with Sheetrock 


Is the basement a show place in your home? 


It ought to be. With Sheetrock, the fire- 
proof wallboard, you can wall it and ceil it 
as tightly, as smoothly, and cleanly, as any 
living room. 

Insulation with Sheetrock saves fuel. Easy 
building with Sheetrock saves money. Any 
decoration you want is taken by Sheetrock. 


Stronger, lighter, more insulating than ever, 
this improved Sheetrock is the wallboard 


you want. 


Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies 
has Sheetrock or can get it for you promptly. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL 


SHEETROC 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me free sample of Sheetrock and information as to its uses. 


Address 





























Handy Paint Pack 


A choice of any assortment of six cans of 
first quality enamel, stain or varnish, to- 
gether with a correct size, chinese bristle 
brush, put up in a permanent package for 
convenient use. 


Here is sufficient material to touch up floors, wood- 
work, linoleum, walls, furniture and do a hundred 
other odd jobs around the house. It is easy to keep 
things looking bright with a Handy Paint Pack in 
the home. 


The package consists cf six half pint cans 
and brush—indicate any 6 (as many of 
onekindas) youdesire. Signthe coupon 
and enclose with $3.00. 


Robin Egg Blue --—- Dull Brown 

Blue 

General Varnish 
for ag wood- 
work, et 

Tiesioams Varnish 
Enamel U “‘Undere oating 


Rayolite Paint Co. 
3-128 General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed please find $3.(0 for which please send 
me Handy Paint Pack, consisting of six cans as indi- 
cated above, and brush. 


Willow Green 
Grass Green 
Carmine 
Maroon 


Enamels Varnish Stains 
White -—— Walnut ae 
[vory - - Light Oak _— 
Light Gray —_— Mahogany -_— 
Dark Gray -— Dark Oak —_— 
Pink _ Brown Mahogany -—— 
Tan —— Dull Mahogany -_— 
Brown -——- Cherry —_—_— 
Black -—— Flat Black _—— 
Yellow ——— Natural Wood Fin. —— 
Orange —— Ground Color -_— 


Name s — 





Address =< 











Additional or replacement eC cans may be secured for 50c 
postpai 
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AT HOME 


A delightfully arranged course for either profes- 
sional or cultural use. No previous training 
po nang Unlimited o portunities i: in & fascin- 
ating profession. Full instruction i in color har- 
mony, period furniture, and in all principles of 
decoration. Course conducted by foremost 
authorities. Start at once. Send for Booklet R11. 

The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 MadisonAve. New York 














Approved by National Board of Five Underwriters for 


smoke pipe treuble is 


furnaces, ers and hot water heate: 
Of soliu cast 


done omey with forever when this pipe oie ‘Installed. 
ron. Knox = Bing is strong, rigid, solid. ily instalied by any- 
one, Get ‘or a comfortable winter. Ask your dealer or write 
today for “Ridetrated circulars and special introductory prices. 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Dept, A, Waterloo, lowa 
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Homes of Famous Americar 
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be all hands and feet to get about, but 
here’—and his glance swept Mickle 
Street—“I can touch and sample life 
hourly.” 

His youth and young manhood were 
spent in Brooklyn working at various 
trades, among them printing. He later 
made a long tour of the South, and gath- 
ered his first great glimpse of the magni- 
tude-and new rawness of America. It is 
likewise whispered that on this trip, while 
in New Orleans, he met, loved, and was 
loved in return by a talented young 
Southern girl far above his social station 
in life. Of his attachments for the oppo- 
site sex, we know little or nothing save 
for what rumor and intuition tell us, as 
h> was pointedly silent on them. 


‘THEY no doubt inspired many of his 
love-poems, the love-poems of mature 
manhood, which raised such a storm of 
protest all the days of his life. Whitman 
possessed a rare nature for the age in 
which he was born. When shame and 
sham were at their height he insisted on 
stripping bare his mind in broad daylight. 
He not only went about with his great 
hairy chest uncovered, but he was un- 
abashed in doing it. Likewise, he wanted 
to see men and women glory in love and 
drain out the artificial. 


“Come, I will make the continent indis- 
soluble; 
I will make the most splendid race the 
sun ever yet shone upon; 
I will make divine magnetic lands, 
With the love of comrades, 
With the life-long love of comrades. 


I will plant companionship thick as trees 
along the rivers of America, and 
along the shores of the great lakes, 
and all over the prairies; 

I will make inseparable cities, with their 
arms about each other’s necks; 

By the love of comrades, 
By the manly love of comrades. 


For you these, from me, O Democracy, 
to serve you, ma femme! 
For you, for you, I am trilling these 
songs, 
In the love of comrades, 
In the high-towering love of com- 
rades”’ 


Emerson, we know, was frankly a 
staunch admirer of Whitman for he saw 
at the very beginning, when Leaves of 
Grass was first issued, what Whitman was 
seeking to accomplish. But Emerson 
walked for three hours on Boston Com- 
mon with Whitman, when his third edi- 
tion was being published, urging him to 
drop the objectionable pieces. Whitman 
said little, but when Emerson at last 
asked what he thought about it, Whit- 
‘man observed: “What you have said 
only determines me the more to let them 
stand.” “Very well,” smiled Emerson, 
“Jet us go and have dinner!” 

Whitman knew his own motive, and 
he was, at the same time, a shrewd pub- 
licity man. He knew that to take out 
these poems would be to admit that he 
was all the opposition had claimed; that 
his book would cease to be talked about 
and would die as surely as sin must 
perish. The more he was prosecuted— 
even the Postmaster-General had to rule 
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Every woman likes to keep her 


hands nice. Sani-Flush does the 
work which formerly nad to be 
done by hand. It cleans and 
purifies the toilet bowl. Keeps it 
sparkling white. And it does it 
better than any other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations quickly 
and easily. It reaches that hidden, 
unhealthful trap which is so in- 
accessible. Destroys foul odors. 

No scrubbing. No scouring. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on the 
can—and flush. Sani-Flush will 
not harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep a can handy in the 
bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


ani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
bon Hycienic Propucts Co. 
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Stationery of distinction with that crisp banknote 
feel of quality. Sheets are 6x7 inches, printed in dark blue in 
the top center, with your name and address or any form you 
wish up to four lines. Envelope flaps printed in the same way 
Stationery will be sent postpaid the same week the 
order ig received. Please send cash with your order.— 
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hat his book was not obscene once—the 

more people bought it to see what it was 
all about. We even have evidence to 
show that in the early days when the 
first edition came out, Whitman wrote 
anonymous reviews assailing his own 
book, to start the tongues wagging! 

He spent ten years in Washington as a 
government clerk, serving in three de- 
partments. His spare time, during the 
Civil War, was spent in nursing wounded 
soldiers, in writing numberless letters 
home to mothers and sweethearts for 
them, in raising funds to buy them little 
delicacies, in mothering them. 
| His great sympathetic heart caused 
him to drive his magnificent body beyond 
all reason, and it was his labors in this 
work that wrecked his health and shat- 
tered his body for the rest of his days. 
But he did not complain; his strength ever 
was his great, contagious good nature. 

In Washington he became the friend of 
John Burroughs, then also a government 
clerk. That friendship was to last until 
Whitman breathed his last, thirty years 
later. He not only gained afriend in 
Burroughs but a staunch defender. 

His chief fame, with the great mass of 
our citizenry, came when he wrote his 
“Q) Captain, My Captain!’ upon the 
assassination of Lincoln. It is probably 
the only orthodox poem Whitman ever 
wrote, certainly the only one with any 
semblance of meter or rhyme. 

He attracted to himself an odd crew of 
friends. They were so diverse and oppo- 
site in their nature and bents. We have 
already mentioned Burroughs. There 
was Colonel Ingersoll, Emerson, Thoreau 
among the famous, and across the water 
Tennyson, Swinburne and others. Among 
those untouched by fame, his friends were 
legion. Even Mrs. Burroughs, somewhat 
old-fashioned and peppery,was charmed 
by his rare, sweet, good-nature—even if 
he was invariably late at his dinners and 
the meat had turned cold! 

He filled his place. He suggested things 
we need to know. He was rebel and 
revolutionist in many things, but he stood 
firm as a rock in his belief in the goodness 
of this world, in his childish, simple faith 
in the eternal goodness of the cosmos. He 
was a firm believer in another life, and 
once “called” Ingersoll when the latter 
was trying to read something else into 
his poems on a Philadelphia platform. 

Whitman is now generally accepted as 
a literary star in the American constella- 
tion. He will doubtless live, and as he 
lives, he brings more sympathy and under- 
standing to those who read him. 





During the past year the following 
homes have been discussed in this series: 
Gunston Hall, the Home of George 
Mason; The Home of Edgar Allan Poe; 
The Home of General “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne; The Birthplace of Israel Put- 
nam; Quincy Mansion; The Home of 
John Marshall; The Last Home of 
Aaron Burr; The Birthplace of Noah 
Webster; The Home of John Greenleaf 
Whittier; Sagamore Hill, the Home of 
Theodore Roosevelt; The Home of Walt 
Whitman. We have on hand a limited 
number of these magazines and can fur- 
nish them for ten cents each. Very few 
magazines prior to 1925 are available. 





A Conadoetible Winter— 
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And a Thrifty One 


RE you “all set” for a warm, cozy win- 
A ter? No worries about your heating 
system — cheerful about your coal 
requirementsfor the year? People livingin 
Mueller-heated homes have every reason 
to be optimistic in both respects—heating 
efficiency as well as heating economy. 


The self-cleaning “‘Mueller zone of extra heating 
capacity” — found only on the Mueller Double 

iator Furnace—gets the most heat out of fuel 
burned. The intense heat from the fire passes 
directly through twenty large, vertical radiating 
pipes and a big double radiator. 


The Mueller Double Radiator Furnace has more 
square feet of direct heating surface than any 
other furnace of equal te area. That’s why 
it produces more heat from a given amount of 
fuel—or uses less fuel to produce the same amount 
of heat as the ordinary furnace. There’s still 
time to put in a Mueller Furnace. 








There is a Mueller dealer near you—a quali- 
fied heating man — who will be glad to give 
you an estimate covering a Mueller Furnace 
installation to fit your particular require- 
ments. Sold on easy monthly payments. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


Heating Systems of all Tyres 
Dept. A-11 
Branch Offices: 
*Detroit, Chicago, *St. Louis, 


*St. Paul, *Minneapolis, Portland, 
*Salt Lake City, *Seattle, 
*Fort Collins, Colo. 
*Complete Stock—Also at Boston, 

timore 


Where a Pipeless Furnace Installation 


is Desirable 
The Mueller Convector is the ideal furnace for homes not 
adapted to pipe furnaceinstallation.Can be installed where- Wy a «* | : 


ever there is a cellar. Just cut one opening in the floor for 
register. Over 100,000 satisfiea Convector owners. 


TONS OF COAL CHEAPER 











L. J. Mueller Furnace Compan 

Dept. A-11, Milwaukee, Wis. >” ' 
Without obligation, please send me name of nearest Mueller 

dealer — also free catalog. I am interested in: | 

(REE ) Pipe Furnace (Double Radiator) } to heat............ 

eee ) Pipeless Furnace (Convector) } room house | 

Name 

Address. . 
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Coaxing Hens to Lay in Winter 


JAMES H. SEDGWICK 


INTER is not the natural time of 

the year for hens to lay. In their 
wild state, before man took a hand in 
their affairs, fowls laid only twelve or 
fifteen eggs in a year. These were laid in 
the springtime when worms and bugs 
were plentiful and tender green things 
were growing all about. Even today, 
after thousands of years of domestication, 
hens lay more eggs in the spring and 
early summer than at any other time of 
the year. In unculled flocks it is possible 
to find many a hen that lays in the spring 
only, but with our modern scientific 
methods and our present 
knowledge of culling there 


ship shape for the approaching winter. 

Light is another factor which must be 
considered if plenty of winter eggs are 
desired. In the spring, the days are longer 
and the hens have more time in which to 
eat. It is for this reason that many poul- 
trymen are putting their hens “under 
lights’’; that is, they have powerful lights 
in the poultry house and keep them 
turned on for several hours so as to 
lengthen the hens’ working day. Whether 
lights are used or not, have plenty of 
large glass windows in the south side of 
the house so as to take advantage of every 





is no excuse for having 
such hens in the flock. 

In order to coax Biddy to 
lay in the wintertime,’ it is 
necessary to imitate spring 
conditions. The fifst of 
these is warmth. “Keep 
your hens in a warm, dry 
place”’ is one of the maxims 
of the successful poultry- 
man. It is not necessary to 
heat the henhouse by arti- 
ficial means. It is surpris- 
ing how much heat is gener- 
ated by the birds them- 
selves, and if the house is 
windproof and cozy, the 
temperature inside will be 
from ten to twenty-five de- 
grees higher than that out- 
doors. Have the roof of the 
house only high enough for 
a person to attend the fowls 
without inconvenience. Be 
sure that the walls are wind- 
proof, especially on the 
north, the west and the east side. 

Heavy tar paper is an excellent material 
to keep out the wind and should be used 
as a lining for the house. The tar odor 
is repellent to lice and mites, and will 
help to prevent these pests from becom- 
ing established in the cracks and crannies 
of the walls. Line the roof with the same 
material, leaving if possible an air space 
between the paper and the roofing 
boards. November is a good month to 
disinfect the poultry house and put it in 
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poultry yard. 
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Lattice work covered with wire netting makes a practical fence for the 
The one shown here was designed by R. Freidel, Long 


Island, New York 


possible hour of daylight and to let in an 
abundance of sunlight. Have the win- 
dows so that they may be tightly closed 
on very cold nights, but leave them partly 
open for ventilation a good share of the 
time. Take care, however, never to let 
the wind blow directly onto the hens. 
Exercise is another reason for the hens 
laying an abundance of eggs in the 
spring. They are continually wandering 
here and there and scratching for mor- 
sels of food. In the winter, then, make 


This combination garage and chicken house 

belonging to Burr E. York, Converse, Indiana 

was built from an old barn. Note the attractive 
poultry yard 


them work for their grain. Spread clean 
straw on the floor to a depth of a foot or 
more and scatter the scratch grains in this 
litter. Change this litter whenever it 
becomes damp or dirty. Dryness is 
essential at all times if one wishes a full 
egg basket. Never let the hens out of 
doors in wet or windy weather; make 
them take their exercise inside. 

Occasionally hang by a string, so the 
hens will have to jump for it, a cabbage 
turnip or other vegetable. This will serve 
the double purpose of providing exercise 
and green feed at the same time. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions in obtaining winter eggs is proper 
feeding. In the spring the hens find lots 
of animal protein in the form of bugs 
and worms. It is necessary, therefore, to 
give them some form of animal protein in 
the winter if we wish to imitate spring 
conditions. The easiest way to do this is 
to buy a commercial egg mash and keep 
some of it in a hopper constantly before 
the hens. Most commercial egg mashes 
on the market contain animal protein in 
the form of dried buttermilk or dried 
meatscraps or both. The law compels 
the manufacturer to print on the sack a 
list of the ingredients, and this list should 
be carefully scanned before the mash is 
purchased. A good mash will contain 
dried buttermilk, meatscraps, cornmeal, 
wheat middlings, alfalfa meal, and a very 
small amount of salt. 

Never let the hens be without this 
mash. Keep it where they can help them- 
selves to it at all hours and it will go a 
long way towards making winter eggs. 

In addition to the mash give the hens 
a small amount of scratch 
grains well scattered in the 
straw. A quart of grain to 
every fifteen hens is about 
the right amount for a 
daily feeding. Give a small 
part of it in the morning 
and the bulk of it at night 
just before the hens go to 
roost. If table scraps are 
available, they make an 
excellent feed so long as 
they are fresh, and not 
soured or spoiled. If the 
scraps are sloppy, mix 
enough of the mash with 
them to make a crumbly 
mass. 

With Rocks and other 
heavy chickens care should 
be taken to see that they 
do not become overfat. 
Keep them exercising and 
cut down on the grain if 
they show signs of becom- 
ing too heavy. 

Keep clean, ice-free water 
always before the hens. 
Eggs contain a large percentage of water 
and a great deal of it is required, besides, 
for the hen’s body needs, so that water is 
a very important article of diet. In order 
to keep the water free from ice it is ad- 
visable to purchase some sort of waterer 
which is heated by a small kerosene lamp 
or other means; otherwise it will be 
necessary to give the hens fresh water 
several times a day in very cold weather. 
Drinking utensils should also be kept 
in a sanitary condition. 
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“The Underground Six” 


Continued from page 10 


a packet of the Coreless variety. Early 
Scarlet Horn 1s also excellent. Carrots 
require practically the same treatment 
as beets but can stand as close as three 
inches. The young carrots which can be 
thinned out are excellent for table use. 
The turnip is a particularly useful 
garden vegetable because of its rapid 
growth and wonderful storage quality. 
The earliest varieties such as Early 
Purple Top Milan and Early White Flat 
Dutch will mature in a period of forty-five 
days. Turnips are generally divided into 
the spring and summer plantings for late 
spring and winter use. Quite often the 
spring crop is a failure because of the 
ravishes of the minute and inconspicuous 
turnip louse or aphis. This is a plump 
green or brownish insect which clusters 
on the lower sides of the leaves and 
siphons the sap from the plant. These 
can best be controlled by spraying the 
young plants with a solution of nicotine 
sulfate at the rate of one ounce to eight 
gallons of water. This can be bought 
at almost any drug store. The spray must 
be directed onto the undersides of the 
leaves as the spray must come in contact 
with each insect or it will be of no value. 
About the middle of July the winter crop 
should be sown in the same manner as 
the spring crop. The most satisfactory 
kinds for storing are those of the rutabaga 
type. They grow to larger size, need more 
space, require a longer growing period, 
but produce a root of yellow golden color 
of denser texture and much sweeter 
flavor. The American Purple Top and 
Golden Ball are very good varieties. 
Parsnips and salsify may be grouped 
separately as they require a long period 
of growing weather, will withstand the 
hot summer weather and are not ready 
to harvest until late summer or fall and 
are grown principally for winter storage 
and winter and spring use. Their roots 
grow to a greater depth than any of the 
other representatives of this group, mak- 
ing it more essential that the soil be 
sandy, deep, loose and porous and spaded 
deeply. Earliness of planting is not so 
essential here as there is only one crop 
in a season and it takes the entire season 
to develop anyway. The seed should be 
planted about the first of May in rows 
an inch deep. Parsnip is very slow to 
germinate and it often is a good plan to 
sow radishes very thinly in the same 
row. The radish seeds germinate very 
rapidly and mark the row for future culti- 
vation before the parsnips are up. The 
radishes may be left until mature without 
crowding the parsnip seedlings. Parsnips 
are better flavored after they have been 
frozen. Being perfectly hardy, they can 
be left in the ground all winter, and will 
be highly appreciated when spring comes, 
or a portion of them can be dug in the 
fall and stored and the remainder allowed 
to freeze in the ground. If the ground 


where they are planted is ‘covered with 
boards or hay late in the season, the 
parsnips can be dug out at intervals 
thruout the winter. The Hollow Crown 
and Marrowfat are the leading varieties. 
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ANADA is the Land 

of Promise to-day. 
Canada promises prosper- 
ity, health and happiness 
to those who come prepared 
and determined to work. 
And, on her promises, Can- 
ada makes good. If you are 
strong and willing, you can 
make yourself independent 
in Canada, no matter if 
your cash capital is small. 


Take the Case of 
C. A. Dunning 


C. A. Dunning came to the 
Province of Saskatchewan in 
1903. He was an immigrant boy 
from England, only seventeen 
years old, not over strong, no 
money, no knowledge of agri- 
culture. But he wanted to work 
and he was looking for a job 
in Saskatchewan, as a start. He 
was determined to make good. 


He got the job. It was on a new 
farm in Saskatchewan, thirty 
miles from the end of the rail- 
way. His pay was $10.00 per 
month and board. He lived ina 
sod shack and slept on the floor. 
To-day, Charles A Dunning is 
Premier of Saskatchewan, Chief 
Executive and Leader of the 
Provincial Government, and one 
of the most successful farmers 
in Canada. 


A Great Country 


Canada is a great, rich, varied 
country with the glorious power 
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Opportunities in Ca: 


The Livin: 


That Canada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 


Please send me your free book on Farm 








Proof 
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and vitality of youth; She is 
already the greatest exporter of 
wheat in the world, although 
only about one-fifth of her good 
farm land has as yet been 
brought under cultivation. 
Canada’s wheat crop in 1924 
was 262,000,000 bushels; in 
1925 it is officially estimated at 
391,000,000 bushels—an increase 
of 129,000,000 bushels. Other 
branches of farming—dairying, 
stock-raising, etc.,—are increas- 
ing proportionately. Canada is 
increasingly rich in beef and 
dairy cattle, in horses and sheep, 
and in poultry. C. A. Dunning 
has shared in this development 
and prospered accordingly. 


C. A. Dunning’s story of success 
on the farm can be multiplied 
thousands of times in the differ- 
ent Provinces of Canada. Do 
YOU want to get ahead? Do 
YOU want to succeed and make 
a home for yourself on a low- 
cost farm where you can prosper 
and be independent? Come to 
Canada, the land of bigger crops 
and cheaper, richer land. Officers 
of the Canadian Government 
will help you, free of charge, to 
get suitably located; if desired 
they will supervise your start 
and give you all the help and 
counsel you may ask. Good land 
near the railroads sells at from 
$15.00 to $20.00 per acre. Free 
homesteads farther back. Full 


' particulars will be found in the 


Canada Books issued by the 
Government. Send for one to- 
day. They’re free. Use this 


coupon. Opportunity is knock- 
ing at your door. 


Ottawa, Canada 
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at Lower Cost 














Setting a New Standard 


Ask to see Kirsch Rods in “StippleTone” Fin- 
ish, imparting a rich. satin-stripe effect. They 
are more artistic and beautiful—also stronger, 
more durable and more valuable; yet cost less. 


Kirsch Curtain Rods provide the most prac- 
tical aid in window draping. Easy to put up: easy 
to take down; fit every window; take care of every 
treatment; have strong, neat ““Snug-fit’’ Brackets, 
that hold the rods firmly and are invisible in use. 

Be Sure you get the genuine. Look for (1) The 
name ‘'Kirsch"’ on the red; (2) The StippleTone 
finish; (3) The distinctive Three-Color Box. ‘ ‘There 
is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service 


KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 


225 Prospect Ave.. Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Kirsch Mfg,Co.ofCanada,Ltd. 506 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont, 


* Valuable Book 
Write for winpow DRAPING HELP 
A 32-page book packed with window draping sug- 
peations for every room and every 
of window; 24 complete 

color schemes in the actual 
; shades, instructions for meas- 







9th Annual Kirsch Book—big- 
eat, most useful of all. Send 10c 
stamps or coin.) Use coupon. 











KIRSCH MFG, CO, 

225 Prospect Ave., 

Sturgis, Mich. 

Please send me your 32-page 
illustrated book of up-to-date 
window draping suggestions and Seatice) in- : 


formation, for which I enclose 1 
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Keeps Hens Bene all Winter 
Make your hens work up egg laying vitality by 
feeding them in a Glass Cloth covered scratch 
shed through the winter months where they can 
feed and scratch in comfort through all kinds of 
weather. Keep them busy and comfortable and 
they will lay eggs all winter. 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 


Than any other material (glass stops them.) Violet 
rays are the vitality and health rays thrown off 
by the sun which your poultry needs through the 
winter months. Glasscloth produces a warm, soft, 
even light,fullof violet rays and much preferred 
by poultry to the strong direct rays of the sun as 
they come through glass. 


Special Trial Offer — 


A Big Rollcontaining 15 square yards (135 sq.ft.) 
(Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) will be sent you 
prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this for scratch 
shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold frames 
storm doors and windows, enclosin porches for 
the winter, etc., for ten days and if you do not 
finditlets in a more healthful and agreeable light 
ani warmth and gives better results than glass or 
any other glass substitute just return and we will 
refund your money. Common sense instructions 
**Feeding for Eggs’ with every order: Catalog 
on request. 


Turner Bros., Dept. 352, Bladen, Neb. 


Price the Cheapest — Results the Best 








Compare with Glass or Other Substitutes 
twice as man - 


MAKE. fiiccasmasy.cezs 2 toot 
HENS Mann’s tos, Free tri 


I Y Pad inadvance. Get 








k. F.W. MANN 
Boxiv. Milford. M Masse” 
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Decorative Salads and Desserts 
Continued from page 22 

The Bouquet. A narcissus may be made 
by using slices of cucumber and slices of 
hard-boiled egg. The cucumber is sliced 
thinly and four of these slices are laid 
upon the mayonnaise. If the green of 
the skin of the cucumber be left on, the 
flower becomes more effective. Center 
this flower with a thin slice of hard-boiled 
egg (yolk and white). 

An easily made radish posy is created 


by slicing the unpeeled red radish and, 


placing four of the slices in a circle. An 
effective center is produced by either a 
slice of carrot or a slice of beet. Of course 
these centers are round in shape. 

tound slices of carrots centered by a 
round of egg white appear to be a 
flower. A carrot “black-eyed Susan” is 
fashioned by centering carrot “petals” 
with chopped ripe olives. 

A bouquet made of these various 
vegetable flowers and completed with 
green pepper stems and cress or smilax 
leaves presents a fascinating picture on 
its mayonnaise background 

Whipped cream placed upon a dessert 
by means of a pastry tube holds all kinds 
of possibilities for artistic and profes- 
sional looking appearance. Even the 
humble tablespoon may so mold whipped 
cream that it may take on the shape of a 
white rose or the form of a nest. The 
fork may be used also to line the surface. 
Whipped cream takes candy decorations 
and nut embellishments satisfactorily, 
too. Candy-covered almonds may be so 
arranged as to form petals of colorful 
flowers which may be centered by fruit 
drops or little gum drops; blanched 
almonds may form the petals of a daisy 
which has a center of minced orange 
skin; salted almond “petals’”’ may be 
combined with chopped prune or raisin 
centers to form another posy. Real 
flowers also make delightful garnishes for 
dishes with which whipped cream is 
served. 

It makes no difference whether you 
mold your salad or dessert as man, fish, 
beast, bird or flower, you gain a festive 
appearance for the concoction. You may 
even produce unique effects with ring 
molds, using ordinary angel food pans. 

If you are serving a fish salad, use a 
fish mold for it. Make eyes with hard- 
boiled egg and ripe olives; use pimento, 
pickles and colorful vegetables to “mark” 
the fish. If your ice cream or salad be in 
the form of.a crab, turtle or other ani- 
mal, cover it with a rather stiff sauce of 
the right color. (I once saw ice cream 
bears covered with caramel sauce.) If 
your ice is in a flower shape, place a fern 
or other large leaf under it. If you have a 
“cake-man” give him a face with fea- 
tures. 

Saving service when ice cream and 
cake is the last course, is prettily accom- 
plished by filling the center of a frosted 
or plain cake which has been baked in an 
angel food pan or in a ring mold, with an 
ice cream mound. Another effective 
service of ice cream and cake is an ice- 
cream sandwich made by putting ice 
cream between two layers of cake. 

Of all the unique desserts or salads I 
have seen recently the girl with the 
“hoop” skirt is the most startling. 

Salad, ice cream or cake is molded in an 
angel food tin, in a ring mold, or in a deep 
round tin. The center is hollowed out 
enough to insert a doll. (This may be 
simply a frame wrapped with waxed 
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Hammer, tacks 
and pair 
ordinary shears 
are the only tools 
needed to put u; 
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CEL O-GLASS 


Nearly everyone recognizes the value of pore sunlight as 
a health builder, but few know that it is the ULTRA 
VIOLET rays of the sun that are the real healing and 
stimulating rays. 


The Ultra-Violet rays cannot pass through window glass 
But they do go through CEL-O-GLASS—the only com 
mercially accessible material that does let them through 


CEL-O-GLASS has manv other advantages, too. It ts 
unbreakable, extremely light in weight, flexible, durable 
and weatherproof. 


When used for sn porches and children’s plavhouses, it 
affords outside sunshine inside the house. When used 
for chicken houses it gives your chicks all the benefits of 
the U'tra-Violet rays without exposing them to the 
weather. When used for hotbed sash and coldframes, 
it protects plants and saves time, money and labor 
Use it for garage, barn and cellar doors and windows, 
storm doors and most any other place where you use glass 


Most anyone can install CEL-O-GLASS. Hammer 
tacks and an ordinary pair of shears are the only tools 
you need. You'll be delighted with this material of 
many uses. Try it and see. 


If your hardware or seed store does not carry genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS, send_us $5 for a trial size roll, postpaid 
containing 33 sq. ft. Write for instruction folder No. 36 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 


ie PENDING 
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refund yourmoney. Order direct from 
factory today. FREE book on request. 
Flex-O-Glass Mitg.Co..vn. 2 2a 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERRIS izcrrcnn PULLETS 


Thousands Sees at low prices. Trapnested, COCKERELS 

contest winners for years. Pay CHU/CKAS 
petiqrecs. see them. Complete sa! cindion asasteastll 
Write today for special sale bulletin and big free catalog. 


FERRIS, 946 Union, Grano Rarios, Mich, EGGS 
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paper and topped with a china head, or 
it may be a real china doll.) The salad 
or dessert gives the effect of a hoop skirt. 
Usually a stiff mayonnaise covers such a 
salad. Crinkly lines are traced upon its 
surface and it is decorated with medal- 
lions of colorful vegetables. A cake is 
covered either with frosting or with col- 
ored or creamy-tinted hard sauce and 
similarly treated. Whipped cream may 
cover a “skirt” of ice or ice cream. Gum 
drop flowers.into which toothpicks have 
been inserted may embellish this food- 
skirt. 


My California Wild Garden 


TS ERE is a hill-sloped space in the rear 

of my California home that is devoted 
toa wild garden. When I made it, I chose 
only those plants that are native to, or 
else peculiarly adapted to this soil and 
climate. Hence, my wild garden has 
thrived and is a little bit of the fields and 
woods transplanted. 

My garden was begun in the autumn 
for then I would have flowers in March 
from the early blooming kinds. In plant- 
ing, all that was necessary was to scratch 
the surface of the ground with a rake and 
sow the seed broadcast, and then lightly 
rake in. My hillslope has sandy soil and 
receives the sun all day long so the condi- 
tions were ideal for those wild plants of 
the upland fields and mesas, such as the 
lupines, the cliff aster, the Mariposa lily 
and others. There are wild flowers in 
bloom in my garden every month in the 
year—the bush monkey flower with its 
yellow blooms is a cheerful sight on a 
rainy day in winter. The wild peony 
blooms during the winter months, some 
species of the lupines, baby blue eyes, the 
ground pink and the popcorn flower. 
Marly in the spring come the “shooting 
stars” or wild cyclamen, the gentians, the 
sand verbena, the poppy and others. 





What wildflower could be more satis- | 


factory than the bright poppy, the copa 
de ora (cup of gold) of the Spaniards. 
How well its silvery gray foliage har- 
monizes with the golden blooms—and it 
blossoms in profusion, giving as much as 
it can for the little space of ground it 
occupies. 

There were some of the wild plants that 
called for spaces to themselves—that 
needed to be planted in clumps to show 
their beauty. The bulbs of lilies and of 
tulips were thus planted. Among the 
lilies, the Mariposa and the Leopard Lily 
are truly beautiful. The Mariposa 
(Buttercup) Lily was so named by the 
Spaniards because its petals are splashed 
and veined with vivid colors like the 
wings of butterflies. Its flowers are large 
and as exotic looking as orchids. The 
Catalina Mariposa is a white lily with 
lilac tints and has a deep purple blotch 
at the base of the petals. The “Splendid 
Mariposa’ has rose-lilac blooms with 
cups at least two inches deep. The 
Mariposa Belle (Venustus “the lovely 
one’’) has white petals shaded above with 
lilac, and with a reddish-purple spot near 
the summit. There is a brownish-yellow 
arch in the center and a brown base. The 
Golden Butterfly Tulip in reality belongs 
to the Mariposa family. Its flowers are 
large yellow cups varying from a canary 
tint to deeper shades. The anthers are 
purple and make the flower very attrac- 
tive. 

Taken altogether, my wild garden is 
4 very satisfactory place.—Janet Gargan, 
California, 
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Make Perfect 
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| Syphon Flue 


that draws more 


Heat into the Oven 


draws at least one-thi 
much fuel. 


vice versa. 








You will never experience the real joy of perfect baking—without the 
usual worries and uncertainty—until youown aSummit Syphon Range. 


These fine ranges are pena with the patented Syphon Flue which i 

rd more heat into the oven, and therefore saves 
Furthermore, the Syphon Flue keeps the heat in constant 
circulation, thus insuring an evenly heated oven at all times. There 
is never the annoyance of an oven hot at bottom and cold at top—or 


The Syphon Flue is the greatest advance of the age in range making, 
and it is a patented feature owned, controlled and installed only by 
the Summit Foundry Company in their own ranges. 


Write now for this recipe folder and full ¥ 
information about Summit coal burning 
and combination coal and gas ranges 
equipped with the patented Syphon Flue. 


THE SUMMIT j 
FOUNDRY CO 


GENEVA,N.Y. 
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FAULTLESS FURNACE PIPE 


‘‘The pipe without a fault’’ 





Do away at one stroke with the trouble, expense and fire 
hazard of sheet metal pipe by installing FAULTLESS 
CAST IRON PIPE on your heating plant. 

air-tight and safe. Is not affected by fire, flue gases or 
dampness. No other pipe can be cleaned without taking 
down. Can be installed in a few minutes by any handy 
man. Winter will soon be here. Write now for descrip- 
tive suouae and prices. A real opportunity for live 
agen 


Faultless Castings Company, Brazil, Indiana. 





You can buy Portable Houses, Coops 
und Roosting and Nesting Equi = 
ment cheaper than you can build. = 
Easy te set up and takedown. 


CompleteH ry Outhte(roosts 
lenne " 
nests, etc.)$3up. Makes it easy 
and inexpensive to start in the 
"7 — ne 4c 

—_- or page x 

CO., 86 Forest Avenue., Downers Grove, lil. 






Plant Peonies Now 
Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


My collection is one of the largest in the world, com 

ing of over 1,000 varieties from which to make your selec: 
tion. All Peonies are guaranteed true to name, I am 
making you the following ‘‘get acquainted offer” at very 
low prices. These are all splendid 

Peony in this collec- 
tion is a gem. them. 





The entire collection, 5 Wonderful 
Peonies for $1.00 postpaid. 
Peonles For Pleasure A beautiful 
booklet de luxe. A great treat for 
every Peony admirer Gives facts 
and helpful directions. Send for your copy now. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept.58 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Edward MacDowell 
America’s Great Composer 








ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


FTER studying the various 
elements that have made up 
the music of America, it is 

interesting to see how they have 
been combined in actual musical 
expression by the greatest individual com- 

r that our land has yet produced— 

Fdward MacDowell. 

In considering the music of this great 
composer, one cannot fail to realize how 
sincerely and truly his works reflect the 
greatest and best of American tradition. 

Possibly it is because of this strength 
and truth that MacDowell was recog- 
nized as a great musician by the countries 
of Europe, even before we of America had 
come to realize his greatness. 

Gluck once said, “Simplicity and 
truth are the sole principles of the 
beautiful in art,’’ and as these were the 

rinciples on which Edward MacDowell 

uilt his works, it is not surprising that 
his compositions are now regarded as the 
foundation of our American School of 
Music. 

Edward MacDowell was born in New 
York City on December 18, 1861. His 
early childhood was undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the after effects of the great 
Civil War struggle, which did so much to 
awaken the best and noblest of true 
American patriotism. 

A direct descendant of an old Quaker 
family of Scotch-Irish birth, who came to 
this country in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, MacDowell retained much of the 
simple, direct sincerity of his forbears. 


Prepare Now for Celebrating 
MacDowell Week in Your Club 


He also inherited their love for legend, for 

etry and for nature. In many of his 
ater works he pays a musical tribute to 
his ancestors by the choice of melodic 
material, which shows how deep was 
his love for Scotch and Irish themes. The 
“Scotch Poem” and the ‘‘Keltic Sonata” 
both bear witness to this, while the many 
fairy tone pictures reflect the love for 
that unknown realm of fairyland, which 
is seemingly a legacy of all Irish people. 

Edward MacDowell loved the idealistic 
and the romantic; he loved nature, wheth- 
er her mood be simple or of mighty 
grandeur. He was an authority on folk 
lore, the fairy tales and the music of all 
lands. Possibly it was because of this that 
he was so strongly drawn toward the 
folk music of his native America, for he 
was the first of all the American com- 
posers to recognize the important contri- 
bution which the Indian and the negro 
had to give to the future music of this 
country. 

As a boy Edward MacDowell showed 
not only a gift for music but also a de- 
cided talent for drawing and painting 
and his early poems reflect a fancy and 
true love for balanced formal beauty, 
seldom found in youth. 

It has often been said that had the 
MacDowell musical talent remained 


undeveloped, without doubt 
Edward MacDowell, the painter, 
would have become a_ world 
figure. 

His poems, which have been 
ublished in book form, bear witness of 
is poetic ability. MacDowell also wrote 

most of the verses for the songs which he 
composed. He said he liked “to string 
words together” and once wrote, ‘Music 
and poetry cannot be accurately stated 
unless one has written both.” 

MacDowell’s early piano training was 
curiously enough all from teachers of the 
South: Buitrago, his first teacher, was 
from South America, Desvernine was a 
Cuban, and for a short time he was under 
tutelage of the brilliant woman pianiste, 
Teresa Carreno, who was from Venezuela. 

While not regarded as a pianistic 
prodigy the boy showed such marked 
ability as a composer, that when he was 
fourteen years of age his mother took him 
to Paris to continue his studies. 

His teacher of French discovered his 
artistic abilities and a short time later the 
boy and his mother were forced to choose 
between the careers of painter and 
musician. For the School of Fine Arts 
recognizing the lad’s ability, had offered 
him free tuition for three years if he 
would study painting. 

Fortunately for the musical world 
MacDowell continued his studies at the 
Paris Conservatoire of Music. 

Two years later the young musician 
became dissatisfied with Paris and per- 
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all over America have been giving MacDowell programs during that time. 
have it in time to prepare the numbers for presentation to their club. 


Two Programs for Women’s Clubs 


Works of Edward MacDowell 


The Music Division of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has set aside the last week in January as “MacDowell Memorial Week” and clubs 
We print this program two months in advance so that club members mav 


Program One Program Two 

Piano 
Prelude From First Modern Suite, Opus 10 
Scotch Poem, From Six Poems by Heine, Opus 31 
To a Water Lily, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 
Will O’ the Wisp, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 


Piano 
Sarabande J. P. Rameau, From Book I 18th Century 
Transcriptions 
Courante J. 8S. Bach, From Six Little Pieces on Sketches 


by Bach 
Gigue J. S. Bach Songs 
Deserted, From Opus 9 
Voice Thy Beaming Eyes, From Opus 40 


Menie, From Opus 34 
Merry Maiden Spring, From Opus 58 Violin and Piano 
To a Wild Rose, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 
a de ane, ere Les ay meg Opus 37 
nese works originally written for piano were arranged in 
this form by Arthur Hartmann. 
Piano Duets 
First Suite in A Minor, for Orchestra, Opus 42 
Arranged in this form by the composer. 
1 In a Haunted Forest 
2 Summer Idyl 
3 In October 
4 The Song of the Shepherdess 
5 Forest Spirits 


Violoncello and Piano 
To a Wild Rose, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 
A Deserted Farm, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 
These works originally written for piano, were arranged in 
this form by Julius Klengel 


Chorus (Women’s Voices) 
Cradle Song Opus 41, originally written for Male Chorus 
Dance of the Gnomes, Opus 41, originally written for Male 


Chorus 
Hymn of the Pilgrims (1620) Arr. from Sea Pictures for Songs 
piano Sweetheart Tell Me, Opus 40 
A Maid Sings Light, Ope 56 
Piano Long Ago Sweetheart Mine, Opus 56 


From an Indian Lodge, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 
From Uncle Remus, From Woodland Sketches, Opus 51 
Improvization, From Twelve Virtuoso Studies, Opus 46 
Etude de Concert, Opus 36 


Piano 
A. D. 1620, From Sea Pictures, Opus 55 
Sea Song, From Sea Pictures, Opus 55 
Witches’ Dance, From Two Fantastic Pieces, Opus 17 


These two programs have been prepared for us by Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who offers help to anyone desiring any inf. ti i 
or interpretation of any of these works. This information may be secured by addressing Mrs. Edward paDowell, "Porsbescngh, Stow [a 
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suaded his mother to remove to Germany. 
After trying the Conservatory in Stutt- 
gart he finally placed himself under the 
caiduaedl of Joachim Raff, then the 
director of the Frankfort Conservatory. 
The choice was a wise one, for Raff, with 
his own love for poetic fancy and romance, 
well understood his American pupil, 
“whose works will be played when mine 
have long been forgotten,” he wrote to 
a friend. 

The early compositions of this period, 
which reflect the influence of Raff, have 
already proved the truth of Raff’s 
prophecy. 

When Edward MacDowell was but 
twenty the post of piano instructor in the 
Frankfort Conservatory was left vacant 
by the resignation of Carl Heymann, who 
had been MacDowell’s piano teacher. 
Both Heymann and Raff nominated the 
youth for this position. 

Among the piano pupils whom Raff 
sent to the young man was a young 
American girl named Marion Nevins, 
who had come to Germany to study piano 
with German masters and who was quite 
indignant when she was placed under the 
tutelage of “an American boy.” Three 
years later Marion Nevins became Mrs. 

Edward MacDowell and her devotion 
: the work and ideals of her husband is 
today reflected in the lasting memorial, 
which largely thru her personal effort is 
found in the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterborough, N. H. 

It is impossible to tell of the early 
triumphs of Edward MacDowell in 
Europe, where his ability as a pianist 
and a composer was soon recognized by 
the greatest musicians and critics of the 
day. 


UT the youthful musical couple de- 

sired to live in their native land, so in 

1888 they returned to America and estab- 
lished a small home in Boston. 

Here MacDowell’s European triumphs 
were repeated, while many of his compo- 
sitions were given a hearing. 

In the year 1896 Columbia University 
founded a music department and placed 
at its head Edward MacDowell. For 
eight years he struggled to maintain his 
stand that music should be given a place 
in the curriculum equal to that of any 
other study. Finding that his plans were 
ridiculed and criticized and that his 
labors were misunderstood, he resigned 
this position, a heart-broken man. 

He continued to teach privately until 
the spring of 1905, when the nervous 
breakdown began, which resulted in his 
death three years later. Yet in spite of 
his weary struggle to establish an ideal 
school of music, MacDowell wrote during 
this period his ‘greatest compositions. 

Altho he always gave his lectures at 
Columbia without notes, he prepared his 
material with great care and much of this 
has been preserved in the volume called 
“Critical and Historical Essays,” by 
Edward MacDowell, a book that every 
music lover should own and read. 

The following quotation from this 
book gives an insight into MacDowell’s 
attitude toward the future American 
musie publie: 

“In art, our opinions must in all cases 
rest directly on the thing under consider- 
ation and not on what is written about it. 
Without a thoro knowledge of music, in- 
cluding its history and development and, 
above all, musical ‘sympathy, individual 
criticism is, of course, useless; at the 
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Stx-Room House No. 627-A Designed for American Face Brick Association iF 


This house has just been built in Chicago by the Chicago Federation of ‘ 
Women’s Organizations, in co-operation with “Better Homes in America,” 

in its effort to stimulate better home building. Two years ago “Better Homes 
in America,” of which Secretary Herbert Hoover is president, built the “Home ; 

Sweet Home” house in Washington, D. C. 


Beautiful Homes : 
—€conomical to Own i 


HE many color tones and textures in Face Brick— 

theartistic effects possible with various bonds and F 
mortar joints—givea varied beauty unapproached by i 
rf any other building material. The savings of the Face : 
Brick house in repairs, depreciation and painting, in 
i insurance rates and heating costs, in a few years wipe 
out its slightly higher initial cost and make it the most 
i economical to own. The facts are more fully detailed 
i in “The Story of Brick.” Send for a copy today. 
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Booklets you ought to have: 


six-room houses, selected from 350 designs sub- 
mitted by architects in a nation-wide competi- 
tion. Sentfor 50 cents. 

“The Home Fires,’’ a most attractive fireplace 
book, with many designs, gives full directions for 
fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 

“A New House for the Old” will tel! you all 
about restoring an old house with a beautiful, 
permanent overcoat of Face Brick. Sent free. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


i 
‘ 
) .. “The Story of Brick” is,as one reader says, 
M) “a liberal education in home- building.”’ It gives 
i just the information the prospective builder 
mi) wants. Sent free. 
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“Face Brick Bun 








low and Small House 
Plans” in four booklets, showing respectively 
3 tO 4-room, 5-room, 6-room, and 7 to 8-room 
houses, in all 104. Unusual and ‘distinctive designs 
combined with convenient interiors. Any one 
booklet, 25 cents. The entire set, one dollar. 


“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story 
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NOW W $24 5 "FREE TRIAL , 


mun Lill FEBRUARY 


Pew NOW! Pog house of Wing wishes you to try one of its rare ingtruments in your pag cs 


The Famous ll gray 


Founded 
1 ace 
tone, the secret of which for three bes been held ofits. 


= from i a I te Hokof Brices: 40 voor 


Write Every one should have Fite toaay. 
WING & SON, 13th Street & 9th ay cater ag Farag Y. Style 18, One of Our 
h_Ave., Dept. 24.78, New York, N. Y. “alte Maver anon and G 


New Way, to Make Moncey at Home 


Do you need money? National organization. 
industries needs new members. onderful, easy 4: vito : 

earn money right at home. Fascinating, pleasant w pit re 
No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
to become mber, how you earn money in spare ti t home decorat- “T 

ine “Are Noveltion how you get comelcie euctt wicket one benay ef 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dent. 8911. Adrian, M 

































HAVE THRIFTY HOUSE PLANTS | | # 


It’s easy. Our booklet tells how 
and it’s FREE. Send for your copy 
today and have beautiful plants. 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. Inc., 
Garden Department 
128 Duane Street, NEW YORK 


We Grow 


PEONIES--- 


nothing else. Send for free catalogue. We ship 
throughout November. 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 

















\ P. O. Box 56 Sinking Spring, Pa. Af 
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“AIRID’ 


make cold 
radiators HOT 








IRID Air Valvesmake 
cold radiators hot. 


Attach easily to anysteam 


radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
|. leak—make no noise. Sold 
| at heating and plumbing 


stores. Only $1.00. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Send me a trial Airid (one only). Guaranteed 
5 years. (This will be mailed C.O. D.. or | 
enclose check or m« mey order for $1 60.) 

| Name. 


| Address. 


er oP Se 


1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. id 








EARLY AMERICAN REPRODUCTIONS 





Colonial Fireside Wing Chair. 


Hand made, carved ball and claw feet. All exposed 
wood of solid mahogany. Upholstered in durable figured 
denim; colors, blue, brown, green or taupe. Samples on 
request. Filled with pure hair. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. Size 48 in. high; 23 in. deep, 


27 in. wide. 
Feature Price—$49.50 


Carefully crated for shipment. Sent on receipt of price 
or C. O. D. with $20.00 deposit. Write for our port- 
folio H-11 of other Colonial Reproductions in Maple and 
Mahogany. 


Winthrop Furniture Company 
424 Park Square Bidg. ’ Boston, Mass. 











To flene Up Things 
In Every Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

Safely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


BOORE PUSH-FIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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same time the acquirement of knowledge 
and sympathy is not difficult, and I hope 
that we may yet have a public in America 
that shall be capable of forming its own 
ideas, and not be influenced by tradition, 
criticism or fashion.” 

The year that MacDowell went to 
Columbia he visited an old deserted farm 
near Peterborough, N. H., and bought a 
tract of land on a hillside. The farm- 
house was remodeled and a large music 
room added. But the composer felt the 
need of a quiet place, where he might 
work undisturbed and alone, so in the 
woods nearby a log cabin was erected as 
his studio workshop. 


“A house of dreams untold, 
It looks out over the whispering 
tree tops. 
And faces the setting sun.” 


It was to Peterborough that the broken 
body of the man Edward MacDowell was 
taken in the summer of 1905, and each 
summer after was spent there. 

It was in Peterborough in the early 
dawn of a summer day a year before the 
composer’s death, that his faithful wife, 
hearing he was awake, went into his room 
to see if there was anything she could 
do to aid him. He told her that for several 
years an idea had been possessing him, 
that he wanted to build in Peterborough 
an ideal colony where creative artists 
might come and work in music, litera- 
ture and art as freely and unhampered 
by outside life and conditions, as he had 
been during the hours spent in his 
“House of Dreams.”’ 

Mrs. MacDowell promised him solemn- 
ly that she would devote her life to make 
the dream come to fulfillment and she 
has faithfully carried out her vow. 

Edward MacDowell died in New York 
City on January 23, 1908. His body was 
taken to Peterborough and was buried on 
the mountainside, beneath a_ great 
bowlder, where he had often sat and 
dreamed, as he had watched the setting 
sun and the afterglow on the mountains. 
Today the grave is almost covered by the 
masses of pink wild roses, with which it is 
surrounded. 

And that promise to make true the 
ideal place, where all artists might work 
undisturbed, has become a reality, thru 
the ‘noble devotion and personal self- 
sacrifice of the brave little woman, who, 
tho frail in body, has the heart and the 
brain of the mighty—Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell. 

Many of those who believe in the 
future of American art have aided in the 
fulfillment of the ideal of Edward Mac- 
Dowell by joining the MacDowell Associ- 
ation, the funds from which support the 
colony at Peterborough. 

For Edward MacDowell’s dream for 
the future American music was as sound 
and as strong and as real as is the America 
which he so greatly loved. 

[Editor’s Note: Mrs. Oberndorfer, 
National Chairman of Music, General 
Federation Women’s Clubs, will be glad 
to answer any questions pertaining to 
music or music club programs. Address 
Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa.} 
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Solid Mahogany 
Spinet Desk 36” wide 
Price $48 
Freight prepaid 
East of M ssissippi 
Chair to match, 
$13.50 





MITCHELL FURNITURE 


Beauty, correctness, good taste, utility and 
true craftsmanship are embodied in the spinet 
desk pictured above. There’s a place for it in 
your home. The cost is extremely low for 








furniture of such 
e high quality and 
Our decoralive , character. 
o free 
service Send 10c for 
ideas. Suses eerond Interesting 
photos'a? yours for Brochure 
Pietine eating “The 
g long 
tehell uth 4 
serve wa ihe, Seat Philosophy 
we serve of Home 
"yor cost? si 
y Furnishing” 


The Robert Mitchell 
Furniture Company 
Dept. D 


Race Street Cincinnati 
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This book tells 


why Fall planting is an advantage. 
It pictures and-describes the hardy 
roses which may be planted now wit 
every assurance that they will start 
growing vigor- 
ously in theearly 
spring — and 
thus gain an ad- 
vantage over 
roses planted in 
April or May. 
This fine Fall guide 
to good roses is more 
helpful, we think, 
than any Fall cata- 
log this house has 
ever issued. It de- 
scribes bulbs and 
the other things for 
Fall and Winter. 


With the catalog, we will be gad § to send a 
copy of ‘‘More About Good Roses” with its 
helpful hints about Fall planting. Write 
today. Address Box 74. 


THE CONARD~PYLE CO. 
% Formerly Conard Jones Co. & 
STAR ROSE GROWERS Box 74, West GRove, Pa. 

















Personal Stationery 


200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes, postpaid 
Your name and address dey inrich blue oncrisp 
white Atlantic Bond or linen finish note paper,size 
6x7,ina agureres socialform. 100 double sheets if 
preferred. Writenameclearly. In Canada $1.10. 
Holly wrapped, gift card enclosed if desired. 


The SOCIAL STATIONERS 


1565 Sherburne Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 


LADIOLUS BULBS 


ces. O rnew 





Ten ac res nest varies ies, all pri 


1 select y« irnextpl a 


Box 470, Tipton, Ind 


catalog will help y« 


P. J. PENTECOST 
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Keeping the Garage Warm 


T= problem of keeping the garage 
warm during the winter months has 
puzzled almost every home owner, espe- 
cially the commuter who depends on his 
car to get him to the city on.time each 
day. Repair men say heat is not neces- 
sary when a non-freezing solution is used 
in the radiator, but in spite of their argu- 
ments, the intense cold of an unheated 
garage does prove detrimental to the car. 

In the first place, it’s hard on the var- 
nish; secondly, the lubricant in the trans- 
mission gets so solid after standing in the 
cold that a strain is put on the gears; and, 
lastly (this applies to the car owner him- 
self), working about cold machinery in a 
cold place is far from pleasant. 

If the garage is an integral part of the 
house or if it is heated from the house- 
heating plant, the car owner has nothing 
to worry about. But, in most cases, the 
garage is a separate building and the 
owner doesn’t want to incur the expense 
of connecting the heating system. So he 
does the next best thing, by covering the 
radiator with a blanket hoping, by this 
method to retain the heat. The cover 
does retain the heat—for a few hours— 
after that, both engine and garage are 
colder than ever. 

Generally it is best t6 install a garage- 
heating apparatus. It is usually more 
economical than connecting the heating 
system from the house and assafesincethe 
apparatus made especially for garages is 
well protected from combustible gas 
fumes. Some of the best of these heaters 
consist of a small boiler with an expansion 
tank above. The boiler is connected with 
two wall radiators close to the apparatus 
and a temperature of forty can be main- 
tained very economically. 


[ESS expensive heaters include gas, 
kerosene and electric heaters, of which 
there are numerous models on the market. 

In purchasing a heater for a garage, one 
must be sure that it is really a garage 
heater. Ordinary heaters are all located 
near the floor and this is the particular 
point where the greatest damage occurs 
as the gasoline fumes are naturally 
heavier than air and accumulate at a low 
level. Special garage heaters are built 
to combat this difficulty and are also 
equipped with safety features to prevent 
the ignition of gas vapor. Ordinary 
stoves do not have this device. 

If the car owner merely wishes to keep 
his engine warm, he can buy an engine 
heater for a nominal sum. An engine 
heater is nothing more than a small cylin- 
drical affair which takes its current from 
the electric light. It is put inside the 
hood at night and kept there until morn- 
ing, or when the car is used again. The 
engine is kept warm but the garage main- 
tains a cold temperature. 

I once secured similar results by taking 
4n ordinary electric light bulb and en- 
casing it in a wire guard. I placed this 
bulb under the hood in the same manner 
as the heater and, during the zero weather 
kept my engine comfortably warm. When 
this practice is followed one must be 
sure to see that the bulb is screwed 
firmly in its socket and that the control- 
ling switch is at the wall end of the wire 
so that there is no possibility of a spark. 

If one can afford it, one of the best 
methods of heat is to install a garage 
heater. It soon pays for itself in saving 
paint bills on the car as well as repair 
bills.—I. R. Hegel. 
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ONLY WIRFS 
can make 
HOME COMFORT 





Easy 


to Apply 
Simply Tack On 


When Home Comfort Weatherstrip is applied 
to door and window contacts it makes them 
weathertight, dustproof and noiseless. It is the 
flexible cushion weatherstrip that automatically fills 
up openings around windows and doors even when 
the window or door warps or settles. Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip is easy to apply. Anyone can do it. No 
mitering or sawing; no taking down of windows and doors 
It comes in continuous lengths on reels. There is no waste in 
left over ends; no deterioration or breakage. It will last for 
many years. Saves 20% to 40% fuel bills. 

The tacking lap of Home Comfort Weatherstrip is 4 ply, double 
sewed, giving the strip the necessary rigidity. The name Wirfs 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip is embossed on the tacking lap 
Demand the genuine. 
Get Home Comfort Weatherstrip from your hardware or lumber 


dealer. Including enameled rustproof tacks to match, the maroon 
retails for 10c per foot; the white 13c per foot. The average win- 


Imitations cause dissatisfaction. 


dow or door requires about 20 feet. If your dealer does not carry 
Home Comfort, order direct mentioning your dealer’s name. 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 


125 South 17th St. 


ial IMU Cc 


St. Louis, Mo. 


PATENTED 


GMFORT 


WEATHERSTRIP 


trade mark reg. U. 8. pat. Office 





My prices are much lower 
this year on Fence, Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, 
Koofing and Paint. My new 
cutaloe is a monev s#ver. 
350,000 Buyers Save Money 
on my racwry-to-Buyer, Freight 
Paid plan. You can save . 


too 
Send my New Cut Price 
THE BRO 

Dept.s03 , 


QUALITY 


D Rest laying strains. Post paid. Per100 
—Leghorns, Large Assorted, $10.00. 
PRICES Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $12. Orp.. 
. Wyan.,.$12. Lt.Bramas$15. Asstd.$7. 
Breeding Stock. Cockerels, Cocks and Hens. 
‘ ree. Mi ri Pouury Farms, Columbia, Mo. 

















Take advantage of the time and money- 
saving conveniences offered thru our 
advertising columns. You are safe in 
responding to these advertisements. 








American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best- 
428% 25 cts. 
1Y¥r.75c 2 YEARS $1 5s yrs.s2 


~ Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure high eee 
roduction; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. 
‘stablished 1874. Only 25cfor4mos. Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 














Get a CANARY! 


No pet can beat the joyful entertainment which one of our 
high quality canaries will provide for your home. You 
will find that those in which we specialize are unexcelled 
for beauty and clarity of tone and constant singing ability. 
We have HARTZ MT. canaries and Genuine ST. AN- 
DREASBERG Jubilee Rollers at very favorable prices 
GUARANTEED SINGERS. Write for prices and literature 
IOWA BIRD CO., Dept. O, Des Moines. Iowa. 











Wecarry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to 
you as being worthy of you con- 
fidence and patronage. You are 
safe in buying from them. 








Designs That 


Anticipate the Gift Season 


BENNIE HALL 
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Transfer pattern No. 212, blue, 20 cents, supplies motifs used on 
scarf shown above, also additional motifs which may be applied 
to towels, etc. Floss and needle to embroider scarf, also floss 
for additional motifs, will be supplied for 50 cents extra. e- 


tailed description and complete instructions for working are given 
on page 49 
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Transfer pattern No. 215, blue, 20 cents, supplies design to be 

used on scarf with pointed ends, illustrated just above, also addi- 

tional motifs which may be used on various household articles. 

Floss to embroider scarf and extra motifs will be sent for 55 
cents additional 


v4 


o* 
Fee! 





Transfer pattern No. 214, bluc, 20 cents, illustrated above, pro- 

vides the design for an attractive between-meal centerpiece, 18 

inches in diameter. The pattern includes also extra motifs which 

may be applied to a cushion to match. Heavy silk fiber floss to 

embroider, also needle, will be supplied for 65 cents additional. 
Please mention color wanted 








cago soem, 
] 

Address pattern and : 

floss orders and all in- Sk 

quiries to Mrs. Bennte = ees. as : 

Hall, Better Homes Ney a 

and Gardens, Des j 


Moines, Iowa. Needles 
in correct sizes are m- 
cluded with floss or- 
ders. Please do not ask 
for C. O. D. service. 
Keep the instructions 
given on page 49 to 
use in working the de- 
signs 
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cases like the one shown just above, 
which is illustrated at left. 
in white floss or with simpler stitches in pastel colors. 
broider pillow cases and napkin rings 40 cents, or in pastel colors, 55 cents 








Transfer pattern No. 213, blue, 20 cents, gives designs for one pair of pillow 


and six dainty napkin rings, one. of 
The designs are to be carried out in satin stitch 
White floss to em- 


Better Homes and Gardens, November, 1925 
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Needlework Directions 
To Accompany Designs Shown on Page 48 


T= designs shown this month are 
especially appropriate for gifts. They 
ean be worked quickly, are effective 
when finished and the expense depends, 
of course, upon the quality of material 
used. There are so many lovely near- 
linen fabrics on the market today and 
the prices are so reasonable that with 
small expense and just a little time one 
can have half a dozen gifts for the cost of 
one. 

Odd scarfs always make acceptable 
gifts, and the one made from transfer 
pattern No. 212 is unusually interesting. 
It is made on a background of creamy 
Italian linen and finished with an imita- 
tion crochet linen edge. The edges are 
blind-whipped down on the underside 
and the lace stitched on the top side by 
machine. If one prefers, however, the 
edges may be machine hemstitched and 
finished with a hand crochet edge. This 
scarf is also very pretty finished with 
tatting. 

The large petal flowers are worked in 
rose floss and have black French knot 
centers and a tiny black stitch at the 
tip end of each petal. Blue, purple and 
rose French knots make the smaller 
flowers, the blue and purple flowers hav- 
ing orange centers; the rose flowers, 
black. Work the checked motifs in 
black darning stitches and orange French 
knots, using six strands in needle for this 
work. In addition to the scarf diagram, 
this pattern gives additional motifs which 
may be used on other gifts. 

Transfer pattern No. 213 is really and 
truly a “gift pattern,” because it sup- 
plies not only the designs for a pretty 
pair of pillow cases but also for six dainty 
napkin rings as well. 

The pillow cases are unusually pretty 
worked with soft white floss in satin 
or “over-and-over” stitch, using outline, 
of course, for the stems. If one prefers, 
however, they may be embroidered in 
pastel shades, only the palest colors 
being permissible. If colors are used, 
work stems and leaves in light green 
outline and lazy daisy stitches. The 
flowers may be worked in pink, lavender 
and light blue with yellow centers. Or 
a one-color scheme may be carried out 
as to the flowers. Linen or cotton tubing 
may be used, or the designs may be ap- 
plied to ready-made cases. The ends 
may be hemstitched by hand or machine, 
or they may be finished with narrow 
lace or crochet edge. 

A set of napkin rings is a gift that 
every member in the family can appreci- 
ate and enjoy. This is a splendid way to 
solve a gift problem where every member 
of a family must be remembered in some 
simple, thoughtful way. They, may be 
made on white or blue linen and are 
button-holed with white floss in either 
case. The dainty motifs may be worked 
in white or pastel colors, white being 
preferable. Tiny pearl buttons and 
hand-made loops provide fastenings. 

A centerpiece that is equally appro- 
priate for the living room, the dining 
room or the bedroom is made from pattern 
No. 214. The finished piece measures 
eighteen inches across, altho it may be 
made much larger by using wider lace. 
Matching motifs are also given on the 
pattern. These may be used on a cushion 
to match. 

The model illustrated is made of heavy 
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an old room 
s new life? 


Upson Board will help you renew it 


EE how easily your old room 
canbe permanently beautified! 


Yourcarpenter applies big Upson 
Board panels right over the old 
cracked plaster—in new work 
direct to studs—using patented 
Upson Fasteners to eliminate 
nail-marks. Then paint, apply 
decorative wood trim, and your 
Upsonized walls should lie smooth 
and crackless, as permanent and 


trouble-free as the building itself, 


For snow - white wainscotings 
in kitchen or bathroom use 
Upson Fibre-Tile, enameling the 
surface, 


Write the Upson Company, 1128 
Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y., 
enclosing ten cents for full-size 
detailed blue print, decorative 
suggestions, and finished sam- 
ples of Upson products, 


UPSON-SOARD 














OUR dreams 





piest way in the 
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true before Christmas! Whether it’s a new home, a 
room or a spot here or there you wish to brighten, do 


it by the Larkin Better Homes Credit Plan, the hap- 
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of a lovelier, cozier home can come 








world. 

See all the suites, rockers, lamps, 
tugs, curtains, silverware, etc. in 
the beautiful Larkin Catalog —your 
copy FREE for the asking. 










BUFFALO, N. Y. 


7 | i 
y i Litrkttt Co Ter. Peoria, it. Chicago, 1h 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once your new Fall 
Sonata Bho. Sei eth oll desalls of your Bone 
Easy-Payment Plan. il 


Na me. 








Street and No. 





P.O. State 




















Bathing is a 
Pleasure 


when all you have to do is turn a 
tap and fill the tub with clear, 
sparkling water. You can install 


GOULDS PUMPS 
AND WATER 
SYSTEMS 


at a surprisingly low cost, and have 
the comfort and convenience of 
running water for bath, kitchen, 
laundry and many other farm and 
household uses. 

Let us send you our new booklet 
G and tell you how inexpensively 
you can have the convenience of 
running water. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
































| For Boys and Girls 


3 to 12 years old 


health and amusement, 
both at once 


The Busy Kid- 
die,trapez¢and 
flying rings 
combin fits 
any d ay. 
Up or down in- 
Bstantly. Safe 





Kents to 350 
Ibs. weight. -y A youngsters 
amused on ookan days. Can be 


used anywhere -old rooms, Play- 
room or attic. Trains mus”les, 
develops lungs, teaches grace. 
Ideal art children love it, 

and it keeps / 





by department stores — or, 

write for*“The Doorway Gym" 

and new illustrated folder— 

FREE — and special holiday 

offer. 

STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL CO. 


Box P Jenkintown, Pa. 














Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations =f 


_Cuticure Soap Keeps the Skin Cleat 
THUMB - SUCKING 


promptly stopt and permanently cured. Sent on ap- 
proval, prepaid. Pay nothing until you have tried it. 


CHILDREN’S SUPPLIES co. 42J, Hastings, Ne Neb. 











‘DEVELOPED, PRINTED, “ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for price list and samoles. 


FRAN® SCOBIE, Photographer, 50-B, Sleepy Eye Minn 
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cream crash and finished with linen lace. 
The edge is hemstitched by machine 
before being attached to the lace. White 
silk fiber floss is used to embroider the 
piece, unpadded satin stitches being 
employed. The roses are worked straight 
across while the leaves are worked from 
the center out, which leaves a vein or line 
thru the center of each leaf. The heavy, 
lustrous floss works in quickly and is 
most effective. Rope floss may, however, 
be substituted. Black darning stitches 
make the lines that extend from flowers 
to édge of centerpiece. Heavy silk fiber 
floss to embroider, also needle, will be 
supplied for 65 cents; rope floss, 55 cents. 
If colors other than those described are 
wanted please mention color in ordering. 

White round-thread cotton is used as a 
background for the attractive scarf with 
pointed ends. Transfer pattern No. 215, 
which supplies the design, gives also 
extra motifs that may be applied to other 
articles for the home. The edges are 
hemstitched by machine and _ finished 
with narrow lace. 

To embroider: Work the basket in 
brown outline. The handle is done in 
brown outline with orange dots worked 
in satin stitch and outlined with black. 
Work the large flowers in rose and pink 
lazy daisy stitches with black French 
knot centers the small flowers are 
worked in two shades of blue with black 
or orange centers. Use six strands in the 
needle for the work. 


A Garden Without a House 


Continued from page 9 


seem to think the most charming feature 
of the place. It is completely shut in by 
shrubbery and bowlders with none of the 
formality of the regulation garden walls; 
and while it affords complete seclusion, 
one does not have that sense of being 
closed in that goes along with formal 
fences and walls. 

From every chink and cranny of stone 
steps and terrace walls grow creepers and 
other rock-loving plants, almost as 
heterogeneous in their mixture as if 
Nature herself had planted them—which, 
indeed, is the effect that was sought after. 
And nothing could be more charming 
than the mixture of blue polemonium 
with rock cress, or white creeping phlox 
with the lavender wood phlox, or the 
dainty blue candles of the bugle: weed 
and the various greens of the sedums 
draped everywhere. Which reminds me 
that perhaps the combination that has 


attracted more comment than any other | 
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FREE Year Book 


makes home dec- 
oration easy. It 
shows the most 
complete assort- 


ment of artists’ 
china in this country; 
many new designs for 
ans ment shades and 
mps; tells how to — 
china without 
with Prof. Hibbard’s 
new and original Orient- 
al Lacquers; describes 
Lustrcraft waxwork ; ex- 
plains Gesso Polychrome. Has many absolutely 
new and ‘‘different’’ ideas in handicraft decoration. 
To complete our service, we —- three , oo 
ction books, the best yet, but only 25 
**How to Do Parchment Shades” 
**China Painting Without Firing—and Lustreraft” 
“Whea end Mow to Use Oriental Lacquers” 








This ts the Youtest 
—80 pages, FREE 


These three books tell about all there is to know on 
these subjects. They're profusely illustrated. Any- 
one can follow their instructions without previous 
experience or training. We things 


orations at 
ever 80 much 
less than 





Write today and enclose 50c 

Special Off er!} for the complete 80-page 
Yearbook and the three instruction books—you thus 
get one instruction book absolutely free! Send today! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 13, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago. 








Iw hat are your Sewage 








is a border of chives in front of a bed of | 


Monsignor iris in the sunken garden. The 
lavender flowers of the deep green chives 
set off, as nothing else seems to do, the 
silver green foliage and deep purple 
flowers of the iris. Frequently visitors 
not familiar with chives, and exclaiming 
at the combination, laugh when told that 
the lavender blossoms are only onions. 
In passing, it may be suggested that 
chives, like many humble plants, may 
fill an important place in the flower gar- 
den, as well as in the kitchen garden; and 
one is impelled to change slightly Victor 
Hugo’s remark and say that the useful 
may be as beautiful as the beautiful. 
The garden as a whole, so far as com- 


‘pleted, is so laid out that from almost 


any given point there is at least one 
vista, and at least one wall, or opening, 
or beckoning something that intrigues 
and leads to another surprise. One of 








Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just theidea ) sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


Sa@kquip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U.S8- 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we wil) do 
as rest. No obligation on your 


















Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in.diam. 
up to 100 feet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U $ 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. Fully guaranteed! Quick 

delivery! Write at once. 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 


















Dep. 106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI, 0, 
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Siz-lach Ruler, Pencil | Sharpener and 
 Xenae, Gis, fo wold a5 ‘shown ts 


Every 
Full 
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7 Box, 3 Pencils, name in 22-kt. gold Oc 

= = of Be x, 48¢ 8 0 BIS orig! ee 
Stamps Postage 


cust E. "RITTER & are BH, 101 W, 424'St., New York 











OIL PAINYED 
BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ENLARGEMENT 
Your favorite Kodak picture complete with hand- 
some frame for only $1.50. Send film if possible. 
ART STUDIO, ST. ALBANS, WEST VA. 
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these latter is what the dear old gentle- 
man living next door has called “the 
friendly steps.” 

In completing the driveway and bring- 
ing the terrace to the border of the lot, it 
became necessary to raise a low retaining 
wall along the neighbor’s lot line and 
incidentally to obliterate a well-marked 
path that had been trod (as I subse- 
quently learned) by the children of the 
original owner of the place as well as 
those of the dear old neighbor. It seemed 
selfish to shut off such an established 
back-door passage, so steps were placed 
in the wall, and pretty well hidden by 
shrubbery. On his return from the sum- 
mer vacation the neighbor hastened to 
thank the builder for those “friendly 
steps’’—as he named them then—a name 
that their present use fully confirms. 

Visitors sometimes remark upon the 
immense amount of work involved in the 
construction of the garden. Well, it was 
quite a job, I admit. I know, because I 
did every bit of it myself—moved every 
spadeful of earth that changed position, 
brought in every bowlder that is on the 
lot and put it in its appropriate place, 
even propagated nearly all of the pms 
and flowering plants, and when large 
enough set them where they were to 
remain. Many of the shrubs, and many 
wild plants, too, were brought in from the 
roadsides and woods; and all the bowlders 
came the same way. It came to be a 
standing joke among my friends that I 
could not drive along any road without 
studying with greedy eyes every stone 
along the way. 

The old car became a veritable truck, 
and many times the springs sagged low 
with the load. Sometimes a particularly 
desired rock, whether a bowlder for 
accenting the terrace, or a weathered 
limestone for the pool or water garden, 
seemed beyond the strength of one man, 
not well at that, to handle; but by dint 
of some engineering every one that could 
be gotten into the car was managed all 
right. Even so a good many had to be 
left because too big for the car. There 
are certainly a lot of beautiful rocks. 
The weathered. limestone are so placed, 
in forming the pool and water basins, that 
they seem to have been carved out by 
Mother Nature herself ‘in that very spot. 
Most rockeries that I have seen, in pic- 
ture or in reality, have been obviously 
artificial, and consequently have had 
little charm for me. Thruout, in the de- 
sign and execution of this garden, a prime 
motif has been naturalism. Will it look, 
does it look, natural, has been an ever- 
present question. 

I have been asked, sometimes, how the 
plan of the garden took shape. A land- 
scape gardener ordinarily takes pencil 
and paper and after studying his site, 
outlines a more or less complete sketch 
of what he proposes. That is a very good 
method, too; and while I did not commit 
the whole thing to paper, I did pretty 
completely visualize the general appear- 
ance of the place when complete. Many 
of the details, and some of the features, 
were sketched, and completed about as 
sketched, certainly as far as material 
at hand would permit. 
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Baking That Keeps the Family Happy ! 


ONARCH owners find it easy to prepare the good things that the 
family like so well. It is real pleasure to bake with a range that 
heats up quickly with a small fire—with an oven always under 

perfect control. 


These qualities have made the Monarch the choice of good housekeep- 
ers for a quarter of acentury. It is the malleable iron construction 
that is responsible for the wonderful service and remarkable fuel 
economy for which the Monarch is famous. Riveted joints that must 
stay tight forever insure the same perfect operation after many years 
that you get when your Monarch Range is new. 


Ask your dealer to show you the beautifull full enamel Monarch—or 
the handsome enamel panel style illustrated above. The moderate 
prices he will quote you will make it easy to decide. 


=| Malleable Iron Range Co., 24-78 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. Ir 
































SHADE ROLLERS 








































































FOR NEXT SPRING'S FLOWERS | | pinest tows grown, full blooming size, including. Ross 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION—ALWAYS Glory, Shaylor, Marshall Foch, Anna Eberius, Mona 
wrtte for catalogue ————————_—_ | Lisa. Price list and planting instructions mailed free. 


h F. Donnelly, 129 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. H. M. JONES CO., Box G, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ESTABLISHED 1860 7 and SHADE FABRICS 
DUTCH BULBS | Sec GLADIOL!I BULBS 














\ Garden Full 
af Darwin 












In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 
a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties 
Few spring flowering plants rival 
the Darwin Tulip for brilliance of 
bloom. Borne on strong stems often 
exceeding three feet. They are awon- 
derful addition to the flower garden. 
Plant any time before ground becomes frozen 
Bloom from middle ef May te Decoration Day 


Mail this advertisement, or present at our 
store, with check, money order, cash or 
stamps and secure this exceptional collec- 
tion, sent ~~ to any point in the U.S. 
east of the Mississippi. For points west and 
Canada add 25¢ ($2.25.) 

Our 19265 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request 


Vamp § Valter 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 



































Sutton’s giant mized Verbenas 
seed packets - =< 36 cents each 


- 


If you would have fldwers entirely different 
from the usual varieties—flowers rarely seen in 
this country, plant Sutton’s Pedigreed Seeds. 


Sutton’s Seeds are from the choice of Eng- 
land’s finest plants—plants that have been care- 
fully bred for perfection of bloom for 118 years. 


It’s easy to get Sutton’s Seeds. They are es- 
pecially packed and sent by mail directly to 
your home. Write today for our new catalog 
and Guide in Horticulture. This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated in full colors and contains a 
fund of useful information. It will be mailed to 
_ for 35 cents. Send for it today. Sutton & 

ns, Dept. D, Reading, England. 


The Seed Business with 
a History of 118 Years 


England’s Best 
“t SHAW GARDEN TRACTOR 


Weeds—Grasses—Lawns 
—mow them with 3 foot Cut- 
ter Bar Attachment on Shaw 
Garden Tractor. Also plowa, 
s ceds, cultivates, runs belt ¢ 
machinery oO} 











Large, fresh PAP- 

+ ERSHELL, best 

quality direct from 

orchards; sent postage collect $3.75 per 5 lbs., $7.00 per 10 
Ibs. Check or Money Order. Quantity price on request. 


W. &H. GREER, LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
ee hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... 2 


OME people rush into gardening with 

a mighty lunge, as if all heaven de- 
pended upon it. They are a little like 
Napoleon; they shoot first and think 
afterwards. Perhaps, a little more like 
Roosevelt who, when he wanted to kill a 
mosquito, slapped the table hard enough 
to kill a cow and frightened everyone in 
the room nearly to death. When they 
order bulbs or nursery stock, they try 
to make up for lost time by buying every- 
thing in sight; they clutter their yards 
and gardens with twice the plantings they 
can support. They go at everything in 
gobs. It is needless to say that when 
things are gulped there is poor digestion 
and assimilation. 

We need a little more patience in our 
gardening work, a little more walking 
and not quite so much running. A few 
things well planned and well developed 
a few plants and shrubs and trees care- 
fully nourished and studied, a little more 
time in which to see what is going on 
around us—these are the things that will 
hold us fast to our garden paths! 


HEN Alexarder Hamilton built his 

country home on Manhattan, one of 
the greatest pleasures he got from it was 
the chance to have a garden. He wrote 
to a friend living in a southern state, ob- 
serving that “melons commonly grow 
better in your state than anywhere else. 
I wish you would save me some seed of 
both water and musk melons.” He then 
dwelt rather whimsically on his gardening 
experiences, saying that “a garden was a 
good place for a discredited politician.” 
Aye, indeed, and for all others! 


Y garden pool yielded up a new 

treasure late this summer and that 
was several blooms from the Panama- 
Pacific water lily. If you haven’t this 
lily, you'll like it. It stands out of the 
water several inches like the night- 
bloomer, Frank Trelease, but is of a 
blue and gold color. It remains open 
longer during the day than the old hardy 
lilies—opening earlier in the morning and 
staying open until almost dark. I might 
have had a longer season of bloom if I 
had gotten it in sooner last spring. I’ve 
learned a lesson all right and this year 
I’m going to place my order in January! 


THINK we might well encourage the 

birds to stay with us longer each 
season, altho a few years ago this seemed 
to me to be just a little unfair. A good 
many people start out to feed the birds 
regularly then they close up the house 
and seek a warmer climate, or go visiting 
during the holidays, or just neglect to 
take care of the obligations so lightly 
assumed in the balmy days of Indian 
summer, when severe weather sets in. 
But if we do decide to undertake this 
responsibility, we have no right to go off 
and leave it unattended to any more than 





—William Blake 


we have a right to go off and fail to 
provide for the dog, or the cat or the 
canary. 


OMETIMES I fancy I see the foot- 
prints of Divinity in my garden path. 
It is all very fine and wonderful and 
worthwhile to know that however lowly 
one’s aspirations may be—the divine 
touch comes to us all, if we but have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. It has not yet 
been revealed-where we are going, or just 
what we are doing here—but we do know 
that there is comfort in simple tastes, and 
an inner satisfaction in partnership with 
the elements of Nature which Man can- 
not lay hold of thru design or cunning. 
He must serve his apprenticeship, prove 
his worthiness, before he begins to under- 
stand even the things underfoot or at 
hand. 


E would do well, I feel sure, to get 

a little of the grandparent’s kindli- 
ness and equanimity into our lives. We 
parents are often too quick and impatient 
and peremptory in our manners. We 
smile at the granddads and reflect that 
they were never so absurd over us when 
we were children as they are over our 
youngsters. It isn’t because the grand- 
dads—and grandmothers—have become 
a bit childish so much as it is because 
time and experience have softened them a 
bit and they see a few things more clearly, 
from the greater perspective the years 
give them, than they did when they stood 
in our shoes. 


HEN I was of the air-rifle age and 

lived down in Missouri, I used to 
think it was great sport to pot a “flicker” 
or yellow-hammer. These fellows seemed 
about the most useless birds ever in- 
vented. They had a way of getting on 
the eavespouting at daybreak and beat- 
ing the devil’s tattoo with their capable 
beaks, absolutely spoiling that delightful 
early-morning-vacation sleep! 

But I wouldn’t shoot one of them for 
half the world now. You see, I have a 
yellow-hammer friend that comes and 
visits me every day in my backyard 
garden. This fellow is the most remark- 
able wild bird I have ever gotten ac- 
quainted with. He seems to be absolutely 
fearless, and when I am home and go into 
the backyard, he is almost certain to 
appear. Sometimes he gets almost under 
my feet just as Ellen does, all curiosity, 
as if to say, “Let me see what you are 
doing!” 

I have noticed that this yellow-hammer 
is always well-groomed, as clean as a 
whistle, and perfectly respectable. He 
isn’t one bit quarrelsome with the other 
birds; indeed, they all respect his judg- 
ment, for when he puts in his appearance, 
about a dozen others of all kinds and de- 
scriptions are sure to show up in a few 
minutes. He inspects the lawn, ferrets 
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out worms and bugs with his keen sense 
of hearing and long beak, snoops thru 
the iris around the lily pool and makes 
himself generally at home. And whose 
“home” is it more than his? After all, 
the folks we don’t like are usually the 
ones we are not really acquainted with, 
do not really know. Isn’t that true? 


AM hail to those who have a great 
zest for life! —Too many of us are so 
sober, so languid, so in doubt about life. 
We show no radiance, no spark, no zip and 
zest. Let us put a little more into our 
living. Real gales of laughter, peals of 
the bells, positive affirmation that life is 
good—rather than negative doubt in our 
approach to it. 


BE are vainglorious and proud of 
their achievements, it seems. That 
great authority on bees, A. I. Root, says, 
“When a young bee makes its first forag- 
ing trip and returns with a load of pollen 
it seems anxious that all shall notice its 
great achievement, goes in the hive and 
out several times, shakes its body, runs 
against its fellows as tho they were of no 
account, and often seems to induce its 
fellow juveniles to go forth in hot haste 
to see if they cannot do as well. Bees are 
as jolly, playful and happy as kittens 
when once they are known.” 


AM forever thrilled when I see a new 

book. I would rather buy a book than 
anything else the same amount of money 
would purchase. It is like buying a life- 
long companion, and it is so much more 
lasting than a theater ticket or a box of 
candy! Some books continue to delight 
and instruct, no matter in what mood 
or at what hour you pick them up. And 
their value does not lie in their thickness 
or the style of binding. Some tiny slivers 
of books have the greatest heft to them. 

One of these is that little essay on 
“Patrick Bronte,” father of the famous 
Bronte sisters, by my good friend James 
Senior, who lives at Lamar, Missouri. It 
has a world of meat on its tiny shank. 
Those of you to whom Charlotte Bronte 
is something more than a name will enjoy 
it. Some will be delighted and amazed 
to discover that she had a father! In the 
father, Mr. Senior shows, were the roots 
of genius that came to fruition in his 
three talented daughters. As Woodrow 
Wilson once observed, “A man’s rootage 
is often more important than his leafage!”’ 


ET us not forget that the original 
paradise was a garden and that ever 
since man and woman lost it they have 
been trying to get back to paradise! Why? 
Because instinctively they know that it 
contained all the elements of happiness: 
beautiful surroundings, quiet, peace, 
understanding, retirement from the dan- 
gers and trials of the world—a place all 
their own! The Garden of Eden—para- 
dise—is not visualized by any man or 
woman as a crowded park or busy coun- 
tryside thorofare. It is a garden with just 
one man and one woman—one family— 
in it! Where, may we not properly ask, 
is it but in our own dooryards? That 
whole glorious dream can be made a living 
reality if we but set our hands and hearts 
to it. But we can’t rent our chessman at 
the pawnshop, if there is to be any securi- 
ty in our family lives. We must take care 
that the siren doesn’t lure 
us out of the garden and (LA 
close the gates behind us! \: F 
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Range your lovely 


Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


for every room in the home 





Sheraton Design in Mahogany 


53 
china as you do 
your books 


OTTERIES and porcelains 

—china and silver! Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are 
the happysolution for their display 
and safe-keeping in modern dining 
rooms. Glass doors glide quickly 
back out of the way when opened 
(which makes access easy even in 
narrow spaces) and protect from 
dust when closed. 


New and different uses are found 
for Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases in every other room in 
the home, too! Separate sections 
may be massed or grouped singly 
—and moved about with perfect 
ease. Period and modern designs 
in desired finishes — or left un- 
finished so that you may paint to 
match other furniture. 


Mail This Coupon 





If there is no Globe-Wernicke 
branch or authorized dealer in your 
city, buy from us direct at no ad- 
ditional cost, all freight prepaid. 
THe Grope-WerNIcKE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. H-1 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices and 
showing how others use 
Bookcases, ‘‘For Every Room in the Home.” 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional 











@merican Lawn Fence 
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As serviceable as it is ornamental. Amer- 
ican Lawn Fence is made of stiff steel wire 
pickets held in place by heavy lateral wires 
—all thoroughly galvanized against rust. 

Ideal for yards, flower beds, gardens and 
as a division fence between residences. 

Available with Banner Steel Posts—the 
only posts with the slit-wing anchor plate. 
Ask your dealer for full details and prices. 


anner.z.Posts 
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EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small outlay. 


Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plum and Pear Trees--all budded from bear- 
in, orcharas AlsoGrapes, Strawberry and 
Raspberry Plants and Asparagus Roots, 
Write for free Catalog and “* Practical Plans 
for Home Pianting.’’ 








Box 44 Berlin, Maryland 


GLADIOLI and DAHLIAS 

Our 1926 Blue Book of hundreds of exquisite 
varieties of gladioli and dahlias will be ready 
for mailing within thirty days. It includes 
new novelties, the best standard varieties, 
and our own creations, Reserve your free 
copy now. 

Carl Salbach, Grower 
and Originator of New Varieties 

300 Creston Road Berkeley, California 

















MAPLEINE 


for Pudding Sauces 
and Candies! 


MAPLEINE gives a new, fine flavor 
to pudding sauces—in sugar or 


cream sauces,and hard sauces, too. 
New flavor makes the new dessert. 
A famous flavoring, too, for candies of 
many kinds. 

Mapleine is the well-known home syrup 
maker. It quickly makes syrup of fine 


flavor at low cost. 


Mapleine— delicious? 


Upon request we'll if 
mail you a booklet of Harn 


Mapleine recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. Co. 
412 West Connecticut Street 
Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 


For Syrup -for Flavoring 


ar, water, plus 











An easy twist— kernel 





comes out whole! 


Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
Brazil nuts without crushing the 
kernel—unbroken meats for cakes, 
candy or eating—no flying shells 
or pinched fingers—nopulverized, 
useless kernels. The Ideal 


Nut Cracker 


ir aunique, useful and inexpen- 
sive Christmaspresent. Lastsa 
lifetime. Order now for Thanks- 
ivisg and holidays. Ask your 
are, grocery, or fruit 
store ;or, mailstampsormoney 
order tous. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 
= 2, Fite nae ea., 7 
0. i oli ea., 
i, Highly in U.S.’ 
COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2714 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ii. 
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AT FACTORY PRICES 


Combi. This new FREE book 
for prices oo eallty 
— es, f 
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y Rang ting stov: urnaces 
es rcelain enamel combi- 
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as low as $3.00 '° 
80 days PREE trint: 360 dave 


roval test. 24 
ments. 660,000 pleased Kaine 
fo $75 caving! y sendin 
postal for FREE book today” 


Stove Co. 
81 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Save 1000 Steps 


With this Table Service Wagon. you 
can speed up your house work, set or 
clear the table quicker, save unnecessary 
steps, ENTERTAIN PERFECTLY WITHOUT 
A MAID,serve an entire meal without leav- 
ing your chair. Large top, 3 deep shelves. 
extra glass trey 2 vd oy silent swivel 
wheels, superb design. Endorsed by 








leading magazines. Picture pamphlet 
and name Ca dealer on request. 
RITE FOR FACTORY 
Special WHERE WE HAVE NO DEALER 
Combination Products Company 
Dept. Bell, Cunard Bidg., Chicago, I) 
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ABLE 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens’ readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
e unpublished recipes. 


Spinach With Cheese Sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls of but- 1 cupful of broken cheese 

ter 1 can of spinach 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 5 hard-boiled eggs 

1 pint of milk 

Prepare a cream sauce with the flour, 
butter and milk. Add the cheese and stir 
over a slow fire until melted. Heat and 
season the spinach, place in a layer on a 
hot platter; over it pour the cheese sauce. 
Garnish with halves of the eggs. 

For individual servings, mold the 
spinach in cups, turn out on heated 
plates, pour the sauce over, and garnish 
as above.—Mrs. S. M. L., Oregon. 


Orange Layer Cream Pie 


try 
14 cupfuls of flour 14 cupful of shortening 
16 teaspoonful of salt 


Cut shortening into flour and salt with 
knife. Add barely enough ice water to 
hold. Divide, roll out and cover two 
inverted pie tins. Prick well with fork 
and bake in a hot oven (350 degrees). 

Filling 
1 cupful of sugar 2 cupfuls of milk 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour 4 oranges 
3 eggs 1 banana 


Mix sugar, flour and eggs. Add hot 
milk slowly and cook, stirring until thick. 
Peel oranges with knife, remove seeds 
and cut in small pieces. Mash banana 
smooth and add both to hot custard. 
When partly cool put a third of the cus- 
tard in one pie shell, put the other pie 
shell over this and add remainder. Put 
in ice box until it is set, then cover with 
sweetened whipped cream and serve.— 
Mrs. L. M. T., Ohio. 


Mint Sherbet 


Juice of 2 oranges 2 cupfuls of sugar 
Juice of 2 lemons 1 egg white 
Grated rind of 2 lem- 2 tablespoonfuls of pow- 


ons dered sugar — 
1 cupful of water 1 cupful of whipped 
cream 


Mix the juice of the oranges and 
lemons and soak in it the grated rind of 
the lemons for one-half hour. Boil water 
and sugar five minutes, and pour it, hot, 
over the other mixture. Cool and strain 
it into the freezer. When partly frozen, 
stir in a meringue made of the beaten 
white of the egg, the powdered sugar and 
whipped cream. Finish freezing, then 
let stand one-half hour and serve with a 
sprig of mint in each glass.—Mrs. J. B. D., 
W. Va. 

Bean Salad 

Soak and parboil one cupful of navy or 
lima beans and cook until tender but not 
mushy. When cold, add one-half cupful of 
finely cut onion, one-half cupful of 
chopped celery, one-half cupful of sweet 
pepper diced, and mix with the following 
dressing: 

2 egg yolks 14 teaspoonful of mustard 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of corn- 


14 teaspoonful of salt starch 
1 cupful of diluted vinegar 


Mix and cook in a double boiler until 
quite thick. When cool, thin to desired 
consistency with sweet cream.—G. &., 
Michigan. 


cook in our family. 
e will pay for every one used. 


nd in your favorite 


Chicken and Vegetable Omelet 


5 eggs 

5 tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 cupful of chicken, cut in small pieces 

Butter 

Carrots, peas, beans, or any left-over cooked 
vegetable 


Beat the eggs well, and salt them slight- 
ly. Add milk. Pour into frying or omelet 
pan which has been heated with the 
butter in it. Use a flat pie knife or spatula 
to keep the omelet from sticking to the 
pan at the sides. When omelet is fixed 
so the eggs do not run and the bottom is 
brown, add cut up chicken and vegetables 
to one-half, cut the omelet in two and 
double over the filling. Place in oven 
for a few minutes to finish the cooking 
and to dry out the omelet somewhat. 
The quantities given above serve four 
persons.—R. W. C., Florida. 

Ice Cream Candy 
3 cupfuls of sugar 14 cupful of boiling 
4 teaspoonful of cream water 
of tartar l6 teaspoonful of vine- 
gar 

Boil ingredients together without stir- 
ring until when tried in cold water the 
mixture will become brittle. Turn on a 
well-buttered platter to cool. As edges 
cool fold toward center. When cool 
enough to handle pull and while pulling 
flavor with vanilla extract. Cut in sticks 


or squares—Mrs. H. E. W., Mass. 
Round Steak Loaf 
1 pound of round steak, 1 large carrot 
chopped 1 green pepper 
1 onion 14 cupful of string 
14 teaspoonful of black beans 


pepper 14 cupful of green peas 


14 teaspoonful of salt 

Cut the onion in small pieces and add, 
with the salt and pepper, to the round 
steak. Mix well, form into a cake and put 
into roasting pan. Cut up the carrot, 
beans and green pepper and add with the 
peas to the meat. Add a little bacon 
drippings and one cupful of warm water. 
Bake forty-five minutes in a hot oven 
(350 degrees). Baste every five minutes 
and add water as needed.—Mrs. G. B. D., 
New York 

Brownies 


34 cupful of flour 


1 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of baking 


14 cupful of butter 

3 eggs powder 

1 cupful of nut meats 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate 


Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs 
whole and beat hard after each egg is 
added. Add other ingredients in order 
given. Pour into a long shallow tin and 
bake in a slow oven (225 to 250 degrees). 
When baked the brownies are about one 
inch thick. Let them cool slightly before 
cutting into two-inch squares. The beauty 
of this recipe is that a child can make the 
brownies without failure. It is so very 
simple.—L. J., Missouri. 

Mice 

Roll out regular pie paste, spread with 
butter and sprinkle a generous coating of 
sugar, then cinnamon. Fold over into a 
long roll, cut in two-inch lengths and bake 
a delicate brown.—C. S., lowa. 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


' ‘HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 














Inexpensive 
to install 


Smokeless 
Odorless 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
drvyandbath. Attaches toregular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
inthe Home. Give name of your plu ” 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE MASS 


















DISTINCTIVE: INDIVIDUAL 46 
| STATIONERY 


Among those little things that 
A Solinssnie some iteo epacians 
t, none is so 








per, rich , texture 
and feel, it is mn EiesT ond diferent. o inteodwes 
it to new customers, we now make Edo cquahill offer: 
150 Double Sheets ~ a ® Bayonial S co 
goes imprinted in oan F pe 
ae, 


Coppantuatacor 
SHADED C reGomuic oe apel 
br (print) ae and address 
red; mail with $2. 7 Ener Seb mem 
Company 1102 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo, 





nb) HOPG) SAD 
2@EXTERMINATE 


Pure colorless Chioro-Crystals — 
led anywhere, without harm to finest 
fabrics, evaporate clean away, defus- 
ing dictylis perfume positively de- 
stroyi — eggs and larvae. Un- 
equal a deodorant. for bath 
room, tollet, clothes closets, refuse re- 


4 ceptacles, the sick room, ete. Indis- 

- pensable for many household uses. 
Send only $1.00 to-day for our regular 
$1.25 pound can with convenient 
* sprinkle top. 


* EAUDEMORT LABORATORIES 
3560 St. Aubin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


200 SHEETS 100 ENVELOPES 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A beautiful white bond paper — single 
sheets 6x7 inches. Envelopes to match. 


WE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS FREE! 
ontepesnteretictees ond Rent envdipein sith 
blue ink. Send name and address (print plainly) 
| with $1 (west of Denver $1.10). Postpaid. Order now. 








BOX-O STATIONERY CO. 


DEPT. A, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 





MAKE MONEY SELLING FOOD 
We train men and women to organize 


TE MSZ Gh Tec ser nie 
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Bplendid profi 
TEA-ROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 33 W 4204 St., New York 


We carry no advertisements from firms 
we cannot recommend to you as being 


worthy of your confidence. 
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Delicious Baked Pork Chops 

Dip pork chops in well-beaten egg, then 
roll in corn flakes. Place in a wéll-gre 
frying pan in a medium hot oven’ (300 to 
350 degrees). Bake fifteen minutes, dust 
with salt and pepper, then turn and 
bake fifteen minutes on the other side, 
dusting again with salt and pepper. Serve 
hot.—A. L. L., California. 

Cranberry Salad 
1 quart of cranberries 1% cupful of cold water 
3% cupfuls of boiling 1 cupful of nutmeats, 


water chopped ' 
2 cupfuls of sugar 1 om of diced pine- 


2 tablespoonfuls of gela- apple 
tine 1 eupful of grapes 
Cook cranberries in boiling water, put 
thru strainer and add sugar. Dissolve 
gelatine in cold water and add to first 
mixture. Let stand until cool, and add 
nutmeats, pineapple and grapes. Pour 
into molds, chill,«and serve on lettuce 
with mayonnaise.—V. A. W., Michigan. 
Cream of Tomato and Corn Soup 
(Delicious) 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1% teaspoonful of salt 
chopped onion \% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 a of but- 2 cupfuls of water 


1 cupful of canned corn 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour % cupful of cream 


2 cupfuls of stewed to- 1 yolk 
matoes 1 tabbespocafulefougar 


Put butter and onion in saucepan and 
stir and cook five minutes. Add flour 
and cook until slightly brown. Add other 
ingredients (except cream.and egg) and 
cook thirty minutes. Rub thru a sieve 
and just before serving add cream beaten 
stiff with egg yolk. . Serve hot.—Mrs. 
J. W. C., Ilhnois. 


Grape Juice Pie 
Make a rich pie crust from any — 
recipe and line a pie plate or patty 
Prick the crust so that it will ike 
smoothly. 


Filling 
cupful of juice 4 cupful of 
1 as x uls of 1 tablespoonful 


Rub the cornstarch with the butter 
and sugar, add a little of the grape juice 
and rub to a smooth paste. Stir into the 
heated grape juice in a double boiler and 
cook until smooth and clear. Heap in a 
pie shell or patty shells and add whipped 
cream on top. is is a delicious dessert 
and is fine to use where a violet or laven- 
der color scheme is desired.—Mrs. E. E. 
W., Nebraska. 

Head Lettuce Dressing 

To my knowledge, this recipe has 
never been published and. it is the best 
dressing for head lettuee I: have ever 
eaten. It was givém me by a Polish girl. 


1 beate » 2mal) peppers:chopped 
8 pe i of __. fine 
olive oil '2 buttons of lio 
4 tablespoonfuls of Dash of paprika, | 
vinegar 


Mix together in order given, except the 
poeeika, which is put directly on the 
ettuce. Any of the salad oils may be 
used instead of olive oil.—Mrs. H. H. G., 
Kansas. 


Baked Dinner 

Into a buttered baking dish lined with 
bread crumbs put a layer of boiled spa- 
anarys Cover with white sauce. Add a 
yer of leftover peas and another layer 
of 3 white sauce. Now add a layer of 
chopped leftover meat, to which has been 
added one grated onion and enough gravy 
or white sauce to moisten. Add a slice or 
two of tomato and another layer of white 
sauce. Sprinkle with bread crumbs and 
bake until brown. Serve in baking dish 
or — out on a platter and garnish with 
= ey and a few very tiny baby beets 

iled and buttered.—Mrs. C. R. &., 

Minnesota. 








Why do millions of 
women feel that 
nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha 
for washing clothes? 
Neptha — the great 
dirt-loosener—and 
splendid soap work- 
ing together make 
dirt let go quickly, 
safely, thoroughly! 


Send 2c in stamps for sample 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 











Bandy indese Clothes Line 
with its 30 feet of 
clothes line, is a sa. household 
Strong, durable and Ha y 

etal Hg Obtain- 


— . Adel 

a at all leading hardware, furniture 
and Copactment stores, of sent post- 
of 50@c and your deal- 
er’s name — address. 


Patent Novelty Co. Dept. 18 


~ Ay 


Fulton, I). 








Campbell’s “RAPID” ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker Range 


Exactly what you’ve been waiting 
ap nae een ned Rapid Elec- 
tric Firetess Range has double 
or teen eee for frying, 17-in. oven 
electric —_— 

ing. ing. Electric! 
cooking. It automatically s ata of 
cooker finishes the cook 
ing. Works off home ligh cireuit. 
SPECIAL ms DAY ¥ TRIAL AL OFFER 
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As a permanent floor that never needs 
ceplacement, Oak is an investment, not an ex- 
pense. As standard appointment in a modern 
home, it pays for itself many times over, in 
gratification to the owner, lessening of house- 
work, and increased value for rerital or sale. 

{f your home now has old fashioned worn 
floors, beautiful aud enduring Oak may easily 
be laid right over the old floor, at slight expense. 


Send coupon for these free books 
Put your flooring problems up 
to our experts, without obli- 
gation. CONSULT AN ARCHI- 
TECT BEFORE BUILDING. 






i : 

( Oak FLoorinc Bureau 

rn 866 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 3 

{ Please send me the free 24-page 

i book **The Story of Oak Floors,” u 
nd ‘‘How and Where to Use ' 

t ak Floors."* f 

Ir 
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Wherever you live, you can have 
the home comforts of ‘‘city 


water’’. Two cents a dayforelec- 
tric current operates our smallest KEWANEE 
system—the Kewanee No. 110. No. 110 
Itis automatic, needs only occa- ¢¢ 
sional oiling. Likeall KEWANEE Bungalow 
machinery, it is Super-Built — Model 
every bearing has its bronze Water 
bushing. 5 Supply 
200 KEWANEE Systems NOW 

Lighting, Water Supply, $1 40 ‘ 00 

Sewage Disposal 
Write for 

A quarter century of engineering Circul 


and manufacturing experience 
stands back of every KEWANEE 
System. Write for counsel 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
456 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 
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HOW TO CARE FOR THEM 


proper feeding and raising of dogs, 
cats, parrots, monkeys, goldfish, etc. 
Send 10c for copy tO Amerien’s fa- 
mous ‘‘House of Pets”, BARTEL’S. 
Dept. “C’’ 45 Cortlandt Street, 











New York. 
KUNDERD LADIOLUs 


fing why I can sell choicest varieties cheaper. 


{L. J. WISE sees YETTE, OHIO. 
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“Bohemian Bakery” 


M* mother, who came from Bohemia, 

brought with her many recipes that 
are much liked by American people. One 
of her favorite recipes, and one that we 
like especially well, is as follows: 

Make a sponge using 1 tablespoonful 
of sugar, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, 344 cup- 
fuls of warm sweet milk, 4 cake of com- 
pressed yeast, flour to make light sponge 
as for bread. 

Put the sugar and salt in an earthen 
bowl, add the milk which has been scalded 
apd allowed to cool to lukewarm, and 
then add the compressed yeast which has 
been dissolved in 4 cupful of water. 
Add the flour and beat hard, then let 
stand in a warm place until it is light and 


-. 

Then light, add 2 eggs, 14 cupful of 
sugar (scant measure), 4% cupful of 
melted lard or butter, 1 teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, 4 teaspoonful of nutmeg, 1 
teaspoonful of lemon extract, flour to 
make a stiff dough. 

Beat the dough with a stout spoon until 
it is smooth. This is hard work but a 
finer product results from hard beating. 
Cover and let rise in a warm place unul 
light, then take out a small portion on a 
floured board and proceed to work it. 
Here is the way I shape my dough: 

When in a hurry | roll dough to one- 
half inch thickness, eut out biscuits, 
using a small biscuit cutter, and place 
close together in greased pans. I butter 
the tops and in between the biscuits with 
melted butter, and let rise again in a 
warm place. When they are light I take 
a heaping teaspoonful of one of the fol- 
lowing fillings and press it down into the 
center of each biscuit: 

1. Pit and mash stewed prunes, add 
sugar to taste and a little butter, a dash 
of nutmeg, and half a teaspoonful of 
lemon extract or a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice to every 2 cupfuls of prune pulp. 

2. Cook dried apples slowly; add sugar 
to taste, a dash of cinnamon and nutmeg, 
and 1 beaten egg to every 2 cupfuls of 
apples. 

3. Drain juice from berries and sweeten. 

4. Canned pears, peaches and the like 
may be used, sliced and sugared as de- 
sired. 

Bake the biscuits in a-hot oven, 400 to 
425 degrees, for twenty minutes or until 
nicely browned and baked thru. 

For another variation, roll the dough 
quite thin and cut into small squares, 
measuring about an inch and a half. Put 
a teaspoonful of filling in the center of 
eaeh, then catch two opposite corners of 
the square together call steel tightly; 
repeat with the other two corners. Place 
in a greased pan, spread with melted 
butter, let rise, and bake.—Mrs. H. Me 
Manus. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


.... will make your 
holidays happy days 
—winter or summer, 
spring or fall. ] 
a Fall and Winter 
Outdoors 
Golf 
Luding 
on the Beach 
Boardwalk 
Activities 
Aviation 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In 
the very center of things. American 
Plan only; always open.  Iliustrated 
folder and rates on request, 


LEEDS and LI7PINCOTT COMPANY 


has in on WPG and Chalfonte-Haddon Hall ; 
DU-MOORE 


Self-cleaning Rake , 














S 
Dé Post Paid 


‘The only positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake made. its simplicity is an attraction, 
makes raking a pleasure. No cleaning dirty 
trash off with the hands. 

A time and labor saver 
‘The cleaner can be locked in a closed position when used in 
making garden making two Rakes in one. 
wend for one today. 
JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 


ar Rapids, lowa 














Think now how 
you want your 
dahlias to look 
next year 


Plan now for a more beauti- 
ful, more glorious dahlia 

en next year. Write now 
or your catalog of Indiana 








Dahlias. It will be sent you as soon 
as it is off the press. Free, 0. course. 
Indiana 
Dahlia Farm 
e ; Box 22 
New Afbany, 
ag Ind. 











CHOICE GLADIOLU &@® 
We are offering W. H. Phipps, Henry 

Ford, Dr. F. E. Bennett, bul and bulblets. 
Write for Fall list quoting digging-time prices. 








[FIRTHCLIFFE GARDENS, Hackensack, N. J.| 
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Raising Dahlias from Seed 


La winter we noticed in a flower 
magazine a nursery’s striking adver- 
tisement, exploiting dahlia seed; and as 
raising dahlias had been one of our 
hobbies, we thought we would take a 
chance. : 

We have raised dahlias in our little 
garden for years with very good results, 
but with the exception of two or three 
kinds our dahlias were of the common 
varieties, obtained from year to year by 
axchanging with neighbors and friends. 

When we told some of these friends 
(and they were flower growers) about the 
seed, they were skeptical, because they 
had never heard of raising dahlias from 
seed in this climate (Wisconsin). One, 
however, admitted that she had tried it 
witnout success. Early in April we 
planted the seed in small boxes that 
could be carried about the house. 

Our garden soil is principally heavy 
slay so we added a liberal amount of 
soarse bank sand, and placed the seed one 
inch apart in rows two inches apart. 

The seeds were deposited in furrows 
yne-half inch deep, and after covering 
them up, and pressing the dirt down on 
top of them, we covered the entire surface 
with a one-half inch layer of sand, and 
kept the soil well dampened, but not wet 
anough to cause the seeds to rot, some- 
times allowing the sand to become quite 
dry, but the soil appearing —- 

Every seed grew, and when the plants 
were two inches tall and had developed 
four or more good husky leaves, we 
transplanted them to the garden. 

Because of the nature of our soil we 
have added a quantity jof fine coke ashes 
and each spring we spade in a quantity of 
leaves which we obtain each fall by the 
truckload. 

From the time the plants were four 
inches tall, we hoed and treated them the 
same as plants raised from tubers. 

The seedlings were a little more back- 
ward than the plants raised from tubers, 
but toward the beginning of the blooming 
season they were as strong and hardy as 
any plants in the garden, and at this time 
we placed a quantity of sheep manure 
around each plant, keeping it about four 
inches away from the stock of the plant. 
As the buds enlarged, we became very 
anxious to know what would be the 
results of our efforts, and as each plant 
bloomed our excitement grew more in- 
tense, for such blossoms! 

With a little more than a hundred 
plants we had nearly a hundred varieties; 
4 few single ones, and very pretty ones at 
that, but among the finest blossoms I have 
ever seen were Hybrid-Cactus, Decora- 
tive, Fancy, Peony-Type, Cactus, and 
Collarettes. 

Dahlias five to seven inches in diameter 
were the range, while some measured over 
aine, with riots of colors. 

After planting tubers we have always 
known what they would produce, but the 
amicipation while watching the buds 
develop and the joyous surprise at the 
beautiful creation revealed to our eyes 
gave us a pleasure which we have never 
defore enjoyed. 

Next year we will plant tubers from 
this year’s plants, and will also plant 
more seed from the same source, but we 
will prepare large trays, and a rack, 
mounted on casters, and will plant the 
seedsin individual potsso they candevelop 
larger roots, which will not be disturbed 
when transplanting—I. W. Davis. 
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$1 Mailed Before Nov. 15th 
Pays for 3 Full Years. 


In order to accommodate those of our friends who 
overlooked our announcement in the previous issue, 
we are going to extend the period during which we will 
accept your renewal or extension subscription at re- 
duced rates, to November 15, 1925. This will also 
apply to new subscriptions. 

Have you availed yourself of the opportunity to renew 
or extend your subscription at the reduced rate of 3 years 
for $1? If not, we hope you will act before it is too late 
You will make a substantial saving and it will be a rea) 
help to us. 

Thousands of our friends whose subscriptions expired 
have renewed at the reduced rates, yet some have over- 
looked the matter. 

Others will expire during the next few months. 1: 
your subscription among them? You can easily tell by 


noting the expiration date given in your name and ad- 
dress label. 


If your subscription has expired, or will soon do so, 
you will no doubt wish to use enclosed order blank, ano 
so insure receiving the large, beautiful winter and spring 
issues. 

Better Homes and Gardens for December and January 
will contain approximately 100 pages each issue. Febru- 
ary, March and April, likewise, will be large numbers 
filled with interesting and helpful articles on gardening 
and home improvement. 


Only a Few Days Left to 
Subscribe at the Bargain Rates 


How about those neighbors of yours—the ones who 
seem so interested in their homes and to whom you in- 
tended showing your copy of Better Homes and Gardens? 

You will find that neighbors and relatives will heartily 
thank you for the favor of calling their attention to this 
magazine, more especially if you will do so in time for 
them to subscribe at the reduced rate of 50 cents for one 
year, or three years for $1. 

Possibly you will wish to remember certain of you 
friends with gift subscriptions. |We shall be pleased tc 
send an attractive gift notification card to each such sub 
scriber. 

Send three or more subscriptions at one time and you 
will receive by return mail our check for your commission 
at our regular rate of commission. Send six or more and 
secure an additional gift with our compliments, 


Act promptly and benefit yourself and your friends 
You may be sure we will appreciate your kindness. We 
will reciprocate by giving you a constantly growing maga- 
zine, and by serving you personally thru our Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau. Use the order blank enclosed 
Thank you. 


Our regular subscription rates, which will be in effect 
after midnight, November 15, 1925, are as follows: 
3 years for $1.50; 2 years for $1; 1 year for 60 cents 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, lowa 
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N his “Accepting the Universe,” John Burroughs 

somewhere says that “Nature is a great traveler, 
but she never gets away from home!” Of course, 
Burroughs is merely calling attention, in a new way, to 
the fact that Nature is everywhere, but I think: he 
spoke better than he intended when he turned the: 
sentence. I see other constructions, as the lawyers,say. 

Thoreau had “traveled much in Concord” and I 
sometimes wonder if we couldn’t all profitably put these 
two statements together to our advantage. We need 
to know our own yards and gardens and homes more 
than we need to know any other spot in the whole 
universe. Indeed, the universe is right at hand if we 
are ever to approximate it and understand it. 

I am not suggesting that provincialism is quite the 
thing or to be commended; I believe in travel in the’ 
larger sense. But no satisfaction will come from it for 
its own sake. We cannot “travel” happily unless we 
carry with us a viewpoint—and that viewpoint can be 
acquired only in our own little corner in the universe. 
When we leave home, we should not “get away from 
home!” No severing of the old ties, no slipping of the 
anchor line, no scuttling of responsibilities! 


HERE used to be a fable in the school reader when 
I was a boy about a beggar who chanced to meet 
Fortune one day. Fortune agreed to empty her golden 
horn in his purse on condition that any of the gold 
falling on the ground would turn to dust. Dc you 
remember it? How he kept demanding more until his 
worn wallet burst and all the gold fell on the ground? 
How many of us are, after all, that greedy old beggar! 
We want just a little more—until we defeat our own 
dreams. We carry it into our homes, seek to grasp 
a little bigger house than we can finance, and then 
burden our jlives with worry, needless struggle and 
defeat. Better Homes and Gardens would rather see a, 
little less house and garden poured out of Fortune’s 
horn; a little more contentment and enjoyment in what 
we have and can have—than to burst the old wallet 
and lose all. 





AM convinced that eighty-five percent of the 

families in this country can own their own homes, 
if they WILL. It has been an interesting study this 
past year, for me to try to discover what the income of 
the average American family is and what that family 
does with its money. These figures lead me to make 
the above statement. 

That is why we are calling your attention to the 
subject of thrift so often. Many of you have written 
asking us to suggest how you could get a home; giving 
you an article on “‘thrift”’ may not seem altogether satis- 
fying just now, but it is the one SURE way to forge 
ahead. You may be in debt now, you may be hopelessly 
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enmeshed in financial difficulties. Closing your eyes to 
the one sure way out will not help. It merely postpones 
the day of reckoning; don’t be an ostrich! Face the facts 
now, practice thrift to pay your way out of the imme- 
diate entanglement, THEN GO AHEAD AND GET 


THAT HOME! You can do it; too many have done it 


for any doubt to exist on that score. Our thrift articles 
are not mere preachments; we are also showing you how 
to apply scientific thrift principles to your problem. I 
hope these articles will help you! 


li think,” sighed a friend, the other day, “it won’t 
be long until Christmas! Then I’ll have to struggle 
over the present problem!” I made bold to suggest that 
he solve the “problem” by sending each friend a sub- 
scription to Better Homes and Gardens. And I renew the 
suggestion because I know it is a good one! If those of 


‘'you who sent subscriptions to friends last year could 





read the grateful letters they have sent me, telling how 
a dear friend sent them the most prized present they re- 
ceived, you would know why I suggested it to my 
friend. Christmas will soon be here. 

If you have sent all your friends gift subscriptions to 
Better Homes and Gardens, why not follow up the good 
work by giving them memberships in the various flower 
societies? I’ll be glad to give you the names and 
addresses of the secretaries of these societies.and the 
price of membership, upon request. 


‘THE Unit Houseplan idea is taking hold in admirable 
fashion. It certainly is a real pleasure to read the 
many letters which have come in from you good friends 
and note how enthusiastic you are. I catch in many of 
these letters a new note of hopefulness, which is, indeed, 
encouraging. 

Please remember that we have complete blueprints 
and specifications available here in the office for all of 
the designs shown in the series. These can be mailed 
on a moment’s notice. The price, as you will note 
elsewhere in this issue, is low; just enough to cover the 
bare cost to us. And when you start with these plans 
and specifications you can go as far as you like; you 
yan age one unit, or the whole house—just as you 

ecide. 


‘THE only way for you to get the full benefit of mem- ° 


bership in our family is for you to let us help you 
where we can with your problems. Our staff is here to 
serve you. Thousands of letters are answered giving 
some specific service, each month. It may be advice 
on refurnishing a room, building a house or garage, 
making a flower or shrub grow in your garden, building 
a lawn or buying an oil burner or 
water-heater. Whatever it is, we ; 
can help you! At any rate, let’s get 
acquainted. I like to visit with you! ° . 





























